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BY SHRUTI MATHUR 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


Thirty Johns Hopkins freshmen 
are being housed at the Hopkins Inn 
this year due to an increase in the 
enrollment yield, school officials said 
this week. 

All female freshmen, these resi- 
dents occupy the top two floors of the 
hotel until exam time ends next May, 
according to a deal made between the 
University and the bed and breakfast 
establishment. 


The decision to utilize the facili- | 


ties at the Inn came after it was dis- 
covered that housing was needed for 
an additional 100 admitted students. 
In less than six or seven weeks, sev- 
eral different departments within the 
University — including Telecom, Se- 
curity, Residential Life and Hopkins 
Information Technology [HIT] Ser- 
vices — collaborated in the effort to 
transform the antique Masterpiece 
Theater setting guest rooms into 
breakfast-themed college dorms. 

“A lot of planning has gone in to 
incorporate these residents into the 
University,” said Director of Hous- 
ing and Conference Services Tracy 


Angel, director of housing and con- | 


ference services. 


“We felt it would be | 


the more comfortable option as op- | 


posed to tripling every single room in 
Buildings A and B.” 

Split into triples of significantly 
larger size than other rooms offered 
by campus housing and each with its 


own bathroom, these temporary | 
“dorms” boast doorbells, colorful | 
wallpaper and décor, full baths, | 
| express their emotions. 
While Hopkins phone services | 


hairdryers and free basic cable. 


have been installed, the girls have the 
privilege of wireless Internet connec- 
tion as opposed to the normal 
Ethernet and DSL Internet connec- 
tions provided to all other students. 
Although these residents are housed 
in the Hopkins Inn, they are not con- 
sidered guests and must make the 
trip to Wolman and McCoy for mail, 
food and laundry. 

The pricing of the doubles is es- 
sentially the same as Wolman hous- 


ing at $5468, while the singles are | 


priced down by about $300. This is 
due to the fact that the single is not 
really a single because the other two 


residents in the double must come | 
through the room to access the hallway | 
and thesingleresident mustgo through 


the double to access the bathroom. 

For security, the Hopkins Inn is 
being staffed by two officers who pa- 
trol on day and night shifts. Addi- 
tionally, there is ashuttle stop right in 
front’ of the Inn, which is located 
around the corner of McCoy on St. 
Paul Street. 

Although there is a sign hung just 
next the right side of the stairs that 
leads up to the 3rd floor warning cu- 
rious guests away, many of the resi- 
dents professed a little bit of uneasi- 
ness in leaving their doors open. 

Residential advisor Emily Garri- 
son was assigned to take charge over 
the two floors and 30 girls, acting as 
the go-between hotel policies and 
University regulations. 

“I lived in the AMR’s my fresh- 
man year,” said the senior interna- 
tional relations major. “I think the 
Inn is a great opportunity for these 
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Mary Mehl, administrator at Bayview Medical Center, takes part in the Sept. 11 vigil on the Upper Quad with other students and staff. 


University remembers 9/1 


Hopkins unites to commemorate 9/11 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
AND JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Student groups and University 
staffunited to commemorate the first 
anniversary of the Sept. 11 attacks 
with a series of events honoring vic- 
tims and giving students a mode to 


The events spanner} the length of 
the day and offered students a variety 
of outlets for dealing with the trag- 
edy, ranging from a labyrinth in the 
Glass Pavilion toa name-reading cer- 
emony in front of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library. . 

“We really tried to create some- 
thing for people with different op- 
portunities,” said Chaplain Sharon 


| Kugler. 


. Kugler, Dean of Student Life Su- 
san Boswell and Jonathan Snow co- 
ordinated the plans for the Sept. 11 
commemoration with help from stu- 
dent and staff volunteers. Sponsors 
included the MSE Symposium, Al- 
pha Phi Omega (APO), deans’ of- 
fices, Interfaith Center and Campus 
Ministries. 

But Snow said Sept. 11, 2001 and 
its implications should be the em- 
phasis, not coordinators or volun- 
teers. 

“The key about today is to gather 
as a community and reflect on what 
we’ve learned about ourselves and 
the terrorist threat,” said Snow. 

Heurged students and citizens not 
to fall back to pre-Sept. 11 apathy to 
the political implications of terror- 
ism. 





Homewood’s commemoration of 
the attacks began at 8:45 in the morn- 
ing, the approximate time that the 
first plane collided with the World 
Trade Center. About 40 students 
gathered in the Glass Pavilion for the 
University-wide moment of silence 
as the Gilman Hall bell tolled con- 

CONTINUED ON-PAGE A5 


Vigil honors victims 
of Sept. 11 attacks 


BY KATIE GRADOWSKI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Johns Hopkins community 
gathered on the Upper Quad 


| Wednesday evening, commemorat- 


ing Sept. 11 with friends and col- 
leagues in prayer and contemplation. 
The vigil, which began at 7:30 p.m. 
and lasted approximately an hour, 
marked the final event in a day of 
remembrance. 

As students clustered in small 
groups on the quad, President Will- 
iam R. Brody stepped up to the mi- 
crophone and began to read the 
names of eight colleagues and alumni 
of Johns Hopkins who were killed in 
the attacks. Each name had a story 
behind it, and the Hopkins commu- 
nity sat in silence as Brody paid trib- 
ute to their lives. 

Sharon Kugler, University chap- 
lain, admitted the difficulty of find- 
ing the right words for the occasion. 

“9/11 changed people forever,” she 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 











NINA LOPATINA/NEWS-LETTER 
Top: Administrators listen pensively as the names of Sept. 11 victims are 
read by student volunteers in front of the MSE Library. 

Bottom: Sophomore Maha Jafri joins peace demonstrators on Charles 
St. as part of the Peace Path. See story p. A5. 


y) Brody to 
» advise 


Bush on 
security 


| BY JESSICA VALDEZ 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


| | University president William R. 
| Brody will advise U.S. President 

George W. Bush on international 
| matters asa newly-appointed mem- 
| ber of the President’s Foreign Intel- 
| ligence Advisory Board, officially 
announced by the White House 


| Sept. 5. 


Brody will join the 16-member 


| staffin counseling the President on 
| issues related to foreign intelli- 


gence. 
Brody said he was notified of his 


| appointmentlast week by the White 


House Office of Personnel, but he 
has not yet been informed on the 
exact duties of his new position. He 


| said the board will meet bimonthly 
| to discuss foreign intelligence mat- 


ters. 





Established in 1956 by President 


| Eisenhower, the PFIAB advises the 








Robberies occur near campus 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


Two off-campus robberies have oc- 
curred within the pastweek, both within 
a block of the Homewood campus. 


ISSUE 


FIELD HOCKEY NETS 2ND WIN 
The Hopkins Women’s Field 
Hockey team is off to a 2-0 start and 
was ranked 14th in the STX/NFHCA 
coaches Poll. Thus far, they have 
outscored opponents 7-1. Page Al2 


BRINGING BACK THE DEAD 
Rosencrantz & Guildenstern are 


alive and well, if you know where to. 


find them. Read about the recent per- 
formance by the Barnstormers at the 
O-Show. Page B1 


BEHIND THE BAND 
Rusted Root frontman Michael 


’ Glabicki gives youall the background 


on his band: how they met, how they 
write songs and more. Get the inside 
scoop before the concert. Fas B6 





Anoff-campus strong-armed rob- 
bery occurred on Friday, Sept. 6 at 
1:45 a.m. on the 3200 block of North 
Charles Street. The assailants were 
two black males, reportedly in their 
early 20s and of light complexion. 


ConrTENTS 


Exposure 
Features 


The men, reportedly wearing ban- 
danas over their faces, accosted two 
undergraduate students who were walk- 
ing north on the east side of North 
Charles Street, according to the Johns 
Hopkins Security Department crime 
report. The report states that the assail- 
ants pushed the students into thebushes, 
“took their cash and fled on foot.” 

The muggers were approximately 
six feet-tall and 170 pounds, clothed 
in jeans and t-shirts. 

A second armed robbery took 
place on Sunday, Sept. 8 at 1:05 a.m. 
on the 3400 block of St. Paul Street. 
According to the crime report, two 
males, one holding a handgun, “de- 
manded and took property” fot an 
undergraduate student. 

The student was walking south on 
the west side of St. Paul me 
“late 1970's, faded gray sedan: 
past,” according to the big 
males exited, while one remained in- 


side the vehicle, One of the assailants. 


displayed his handgun, and the second 
stole both money and property from 


_ thestudent. They then fled south on St. 


Paul Street, according to the report. 

Both Northern District Police and 
Hopkins Security officers responded, 
and the student was uninjured, 


¥ 4, Wis 








President on the effectiveness of for- 
eign intelligence’s response to na- 
tional security demands. 

According to the White House 
Web site, “The PFIAB provides ad- 
vice to the President concerning the 
quality and adequacy of intelligence 
collection, of analysis and estimates, 
of counter intelligence and of other 
intelligence activities.” 

Brody said he was selected for the 
position since he could lend a scien- 
tific understanding to foreign intelli- 
gence matters. 

“They said they want a scientist 
who can help explain scientific is- 
sues,” he said. 

The White House office origi- 


| nally contacted him in June and 
| urged him to apply for the presti- 


gious appointment. Brody then 
filled outan application for the part- 
time position. 

“T think it’s a very important 
assignment,” Brody said. “If the 
government calls on me to serve, 
then I’m delighted to serve my 
country.” 

The board consists ofa number of 
high-ranking civilians, including 
former Californian Gov. Pete Wilson 
and former National Security Advi- 
sor to President George Bush, Brent 
Scowcroft. 

Brody said that he will be careful 
to avoid any conflict of interest in his 
advising role, withholding comment 
from issues that are related to Uni- 
versity interest. 

“It’s a very prestigious board to be 
on,” he said. “[I can] serve the goy- 
ernmentatthehighestlevel, and that’s 
good for Hopkins.” 


Clubs recruit frosh 
at the 2002 SAC fair 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Two hundred student groups at- 
tended the 2002 Student Activities 
Commission (SAC) Fair, which was 
organized for the first time through a 
pre-registration process. 

According to Student Council 





(StuCo)Treasurer and Executive Di- 
rector ofthe SAC Elise Roecker, groups 
were asked to pre-register for a spot in 
the fair, which is held every September 
on the freshman quad. In the past, 
groups simply “showed up” the morn- 
ing of the fair to set up their tables. 
Roecker felt the new process 
CONTINUED ON Pace A3 
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Students learn about campus clubs at the Student Activities Fair. 
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Eyewitnesses recall day of terror 


BY MAYA ZIV-EL 

THE Dairy Carprat (U. WISCONSIN) 
(U-WIRE) MADISON, Wis. - On 

the night of Sept. 10, Giancarlo 

Potente and his friend Jeremiah 

Marble went forarun through down- 


erything was covered in dust, the 
people moved slowly. 
“It was like a mass exodus out of 
Manhattan,” Potente now recalls. 
While wandering with no destina- 
tion in mind, he suddenly remem- 
bered his friend Jeremiah worked for 


town Manhattan. The two had only 
been living in New York for a few 
months. Fresh out of college and 
ready to start their new lives in a big 
city, they ran past the World Trade 
- Center and couldn’t help but marvel 
at the site. 
“Damn that’s impressive,” they 
said, as they looked at the towers that 
to them represented more than just 


Morgan Stanley in the World Trade 
Center. He immediately turned on 
hiscell phone, butcouldn’tgetthrough. 
He went to a pay phone on the street 
and had the same problem, so he de- 
cided to walk home to try a landline. 
On the other side oftown Jeremiah 
was rushing to get to workin time. He 
stepped off the subway at 9:15 a.m., 


New York, but also their future. 
Twelve hours or so later, Potente 
got a phone call from a company 
where he was headed for a meeting. 
“Don’t bother coming in this 
morning,” said the voice at the other 
end of the line, then suggesting he 


just more than 10 minutes after the 
second plane hit. He saw the smoke, 
tried to briefly take in the scene and 
stepped back on the subway. 

The two friends arrived at the 
apartment building at the same time, 
exchanged feelings ofreliefand spent 


ber and now works for the family 
business. 

“In the movie of my life, it’s going 
to start with that whole thing,” he 
says as he remembers a day that 
changed his life, “and the voice-over 
is going to say ‘and that’s when I real- 
ized getting a job in New York was 
going to be difficult.” 


Across town, Paul Wuh was stand- 
ing in a colleague’s office staring out 
the window when he sawaplanecrash 
into the World Trade Center. On the 
47th floor of 1 New York Plaza, just 
halfa mile from the towers, the image 
was clear, though the details were not. 

“Tt seemed like one of those Bruce 
Willis movies,” he says today. 

The building was quickly evacu- 
ated, and Wuh stood outside with 
others in the office making sure ev- 


home, it was the only time that day 
Wuh felt scared. What if someone 
had already bombed the bridge and it 
would explode at any moment? He 
walked across it as quickly as pos- 
sible, then spent the rest of the day at 
home, glued to the TV. 

When Wuh returned to work a 
week later, it seemed like a war zone 
outside, with the military scattered 
throughout the city. The smell of 
burning plastic filled the air. It lasted 
about three or four weeks, and when 
the wind blewa certain way, he could 
smell it more than ever. 

After the odor disappeared, return 
tonormalcyinacity so scarred would 
be challenging. 

Certain exits on the highway are 
still closed, and police slow down ev- 
ery car crossing the bridge from 
Brooklyn. But Wuh observes a feel- 


‘Wash. U downplays 
standardized tests 


mendations, and an essay. 


BY ERIN HARKLESS oes : 
Tue STUDENT Lire (WASHINGTON U.- Tarbouni said standardized test- 
Sr. Louts) ing isa factor in the application, butit 


is not the most important one. 


(U-WIRE) ST. LOUIS, Mo. - In 
light ofrecentstatistics showing a gap 
in standardized test scores among ml- 
nority and white students, admissions 
counselors in the Washington Uni- 
versity Office of Undergraduate Ad- 
missions stress the importance of 
other aspects of a prospective 
student’s application, such as recom- 
mendations and extracurricular ac- 


“We feel that the work a student 
does Monday through Friday in and 
out of their high school classrooms is 
a better indicator of how they will 
perform at WU than the four hours 
they spend ona Saturday taking the 
SAT or ACT,” Tarbouni said. 

Changes to the SAT, which are ex- 
pected to be incorporated in 2004 
and willinclude the addition ofa writ- 


ingcomponentto the SAT I test, have 
not gone unnoticed by the WU ad- 
missions office. Tarbouni noted that 
the writing component could level 
the playing field by giving students 


tivities, when it comes to evaluating 
applicants. 

According to figures published re- 
cently in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the gap between black and white stu- 


turn on the TV. the rest of the day wandering around 


The day that unfolded still seems 
surreal to Potente, a shock before the 
pain and fear set in. 

He wandered to the highway on 
the west side and saw a steady stream 
of people walking out of the financial 
district. Ties were thrown back, ev- 


in disbelief. 

For the next three months Potente 
continued searching for a job but re- 
mained unsuccessful, in part due to 
the economic difficulties that hit New 
Yorkand the nation after Sept. 11. He 
moved back to Wisconsin in Decem- 


eryone was accounted for. Suddenly, 
he heard what sounded like a bomb 
exploding. He later found out it was 
the south tower collapsing. There was 
nothing left to do; he began the two- 
mile trek home to Brooklyn, covered 
in dust from falling debris and smoke. 

Crossing the Manhattan Bridge 
with thousands of others heading 


ing of optimism for New York. 

“T think that there’s a very strong 
will here of ‘Let’s clean this up and 
let’s move on,” he said. 

These days, Wuhis taking his own 
steps to move on. After losing his job 
this summer, he is taking a 10-day 
vacation to France. His plane leaves 
Sept. 11. 





Anti-gay group protests book at U-Md 


BY FULVIO CATIVO 
THE DIAMONDBACK (U. MARYLAND) 


“handsome numbers” of protesters 
to campus in protest of the 
university's distribution of “The 
Laramie Project” — a play based on 
the community reaction to the grue- 
Some 1998 murder of Matthew 
Shepard, a 21-year-old gay college 
student, in Laramie, Wyo. 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE PARK, Md. 
- Following a conservative group’s 
threats to sue the University of Mary- 
land over distribution of The Laramie 
Project, a religious group from the 


Midwest plans to picket campus 
events in November in order to pro- 
test the book’s distribution. 
Members of Westboro Baptist 
Church in Topeka, Kan., plan to bring 


“All of their nonsense about God 
loving everybody can face some scru- 
tiny,” said Timothy Phelps, a church 
representative. 

The book, written by Venezuelan 


Five arrested for 


public drunkeness 


BY DIANA KAW 
CAVALIER Daly (U. VirGINIA) 


URW 1 eRe Bi) 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va. - Five 
people were arrested for public 
drunkenness and many more were 
escorted out of Scott Stadium during 
andafter Saturday’s upset of the South 
Carolina Gamecocks, according to 
University of Virginia Police Sgt. 
Melissa Fielding. 

The University Police Department 
was forced to escort many students 
out of the game for being combative 
and for general disorderly behavior. 

“There were a lot more disorderly 
type incidents than there has been in 
the past,” Fielding said. “From a sta- 
tistical standpoint, it was much row- 
dier this time than the last game 
[based on] the number of arrests and 
the number of incidents responded 
to in the stadium.” : 

Of the five individuals arrested, 
only one, third-year College student 
Abhinav Nath, attends the Univer- 
sity. Nath would not commenton the 
specifics of his arrest. All five men 
were detained and willappear in court 
individually at later dates. 

Fielding attributed much of the 

_ rowdiness to the fact that it was a 
night game, which provided fans “a 
long time to tailgate and attend pre- 
game festivities,” which generally al- 
lows “more people the opportunity 
to consume alcohol.” 

After the victory, many University 
students rushed the field despite an- 
nouncements over the loudspeaker 
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Littlepage said because there wasa 
“high number of South Carolina fans 
expected to be at the game, it would 
besomewhatrowdier” than mostofthe 
football gameshostedatScottStadium. 

“There is a certain level of misbe- 
havior that goes along with this, be- 
cause of the consumption of alco- 
hol,” Littlepage added. 

Although the Athletic Department 
anticipated a particularly unruly 
crowd, no extra security was on hand 
Saturday evening, according to Abby 
Boustead, a facilities and event coor- 
dinator for the University. 

The usual number of police offic- 
ers patrolled the stadium, coming 
from a combination of various police 
departments, including the UPD, the 
Albemarle County Police Depart- 
ment, the Charlottesville Police De- 
partment and state and local depart- 
ments, among others, Boustead said. 

In addition, the University typi- 
cally enlists the help of RMC Events, 
Inc., the company that provides the 
yellow-shirted ticket-takers and offi- 
cials. The University hired 75 RMC 
workers Saturday — the typical num- 
ber for football games. 

The University hires RMC work- 
ers to enforce policies prohibiting re- 
stricted items, as well as monitoring 
the stadium’s student section. 

All security officers were ad- 
equately prepared for the event, 
Littlepage said. Jason Bauman, an- 
other facilities and event coordina- 
tor, addressed workers 24 hours be- 
fore the game, as is usual procedure. 





playwright Moises Kaufman, includes 
acollection ofinterviews with towns- 
people after Shepard was found 
beaten and tied toa fence Oct. 6, 1998. 

Protesters plan to protest at the 
Clarice Smith Performing Arts Cen- 
ter productions of The Laramie 
Project staged from Nov. 8 to Nov. 10 
and at the Terrapins’ football game 
vs. North Carolina State University 
on Nov. 9, Phelps said. 

University officials have staunchly 
defended the choice and said they 
have not and will not stifle debate on 
their first controversial summer read- 
ing selection. 

“Any time you get people who have 
strong opinions, you re going to have 
controversy,” said Linda Clement, 
vice president for student affairs. “But 
Idon’tthink we should shy away from 
hoe 

Phelps’s father, the Rev. Fred 
Phelps, protested homosexuality at 
Shepard’s funeral and is the most 
outspoken critic of Shepard’s sexual 
orientation in the play. 

University officials defended the 
selection by relating the book’s theme 


of tragedy and violence to American 
society after Sept. 11. 

“The book is not about homo- 
sexuals and is not [espousing] of ho- 
mosexuality,” said Phyllis Peres, di- 
rector of the Terrapin Reading 
Society, which selects the annual 
summer reading book. “It’s about 
how a community deals with a hate 
crime.” 

The book, distributed at no cost 
to all incoming freshmen at move- 
in, is suggested reading for many 
freshman courses and honors pro- 
grams as part of the Terrapin Read- 
ing Society’s first-year book pro- 
gram. 

“We are a university. We don’t 
censor students,” Peres said. “We 
promotean inclusive climate on cam- 
pus.” 

The play cost the university less 
than $2 per copy, Peres said. In the 
past three years, the university dis- 
tributed The Things They Carried, 
Snow Falling on Cedars and Bless- 
ing the Boats — none of which pro- 
duced such widespread contro- 
versy. 





Muslim woman 
attacked in Illinois 


BY GINA CANEVA 
UIC Topay (U. ILLinors-CHIcaco) 


(U-WIRE) CHICAGO - Last 
Wednesday at 3 p.m., an unidenti- 
fied 5-foot-11-inch male attacked a 
female Muslim student at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois-Chicago near the 
cross section of Morgan and Taylor 
Streets. The man focused his attack 
on her hijab, grabbing the head- 
dress from her back. His force also 
pulled her scarf back, choking her 
in the process. The woman was not 
injured, and she declined medical 
attention. 

Though this has not officially been 
deemed a hate crime, some UIC stu- 
dents may fear for their safety as 
memories of Sept. 11 get pushed to 
the forefront. But Rebecca Gordon, 
director of the Office of Women’s 
Affairs, said the Sept. 4 attack has not 


been a trend on campus for Muslim 
women or toward ethnic groups in 
general. 

“The only thing I can base my re- 
sponse on is the past. And this has 
been relatively a safe place,” said Gor- 
don. 

Gordonalso said she knows of only 
one other reported hate crime that 
occurred since Sept. 11. “Last year, 
right after Sept. 11, a hate crime was 
reported, but it was offcampus, and it 
was a lashing out at a female student 
because she was Muslim,” said Gor- 
don. 

Gordon also said some precau- 
tions may be used to possibly lessen 
the chance of being attacked. She said 
that using one’s voice is the No. 1 
safety tip, and traveling in numbers 
and letting others know times of re- 
turning and leaving are also good 
choices to make. 
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U.S. Marshals search for suspect 


BY MARK DAVIS & SCOTT 
GOLDSTEIN 
Tur DIAMONDBACK (U. MARYLAND) 


(U-WIRE) COLLEGE PARK, Md. 
- U.S. Marshals with semi-automatic 


i Jon is “rifles searched the Paint Branch Trail 


early Friday morning on both sides of 


"® | Route 1 near Lakeland Road on the 
‘| University of Maryland campus 


5 “Marshals waded through a stream 
»elow the b 
| Drive 


. 


County Police and other local offic- 
ers formed a perimeter around the 
area, the officer said. 

The only sign of the suspect was 
the reflection of his watch that either 
fell off or was taken off below the 


En 


4 


pe? ee 


bridge. 

There were conflicting reports this 
morning as to the nature of the crime 
the suspect allegedly committed. 

No further information was avail- 
able at press time at 1:30 a.m. 





dents taking the ACT in Missouri has 
risen. Last year, white students aver- 
aged a score of 21.9, while black stu- 


the opportunity to show their writing 
skills in addition to reasoning ones. 
“The College Board responded ap- 


propriately to complaints about the 
SAT I test that have surfaced recently 
by adding a writing section to the 
test,” Tarbouni said. 

The Admissions Office has not yet 
released the standardized test score 


dents averaged 17.5. 

WU admissions officers are cog- 
nizant of the disparity in standard- 
ized test scores between white and 
minority students. In part because of 
that, they emphasize a holistic ap- 


proach while reviewing applications 
from interested students. 

According to Nanette Tarbouni, 
director ofadmissions, several aspects 
are intensely examined byadmissions 
counselors during the evaluation pro- 
cess. The high school coursework of 
an applicant is viewed as one of the 
mostimportantindicators ofhowthe 
student will perform at WU. Grades 
are then evaluated in the context of 
this coursework. Significant weight is 
also given to extracurricular activi- 
ties, counselor and teacher recom- 


range for the class of 2006. These 
numbers should be available in the 
next two to three weeks. 

According to Tarbouni, the middle 
50 percent of students in the class of 
2005 scored between 1300-1400 on 
the SAT and 28-32 on the ACT. 

WU does not record a middle 50 
percent score on the SAT or ACT 
solely for minority applicants. The 
numbers released reflect the distri- 
bution of scores for all students, re- 
gardless of ethic or regional back- 
ground. 





Duke woman raped — 


FROM STAFF REPORTS 
THE CHRONICLE (DuKE U.) 


(U-WIRE) DURHAM, N.C. - A 
Duke University student was report- 
edly raped early Thursday at her resi- 
dence on Wilkerson Avenue after a 
man armed witha gun broke into her 
home around 6:30 a.m. 

Durham police described the sus- 
pect as a black man with a medium 


those similarities to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the investigations. 

The report did not identify the 
woman, but Maj. Robert Dean of the 
Duke University Police Department 
said she is a Duke student. 

Wilkerson Avenueis less than half 
a mile south of East Campus, where 
all undergraduate freshmen live. 

The incident comes just four days 
after an alleged rape of an 18-year- 











build wearing blue jeans. Investiga- 
tors believe the man may be respon- 
sible for other sexual assaults in the 
western Durham area in recent 
months. Investigators have noticed 
similarities in several cases, butat this 
point are not releasing the nature of 


old visitor bya 21-year-old Duke stu- 
dent in a West Campus dormitory. 
The case is still under investigation, 
but Dean said a full report could be 
released Friday. Sunday’s alleged 
assaulter was identified, although 
police would not release his name. 
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Five new deans 


appointed at JHU 


BY EUNA LHEE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The University appointed five 
new deans this summer, including 
Dean of Enrollment and Academic 
Services William Conley, Dean of 
the Paul H. Nitze School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies (SAIS) 
Jessica Einhorn, Dean of The Johns 
Hopkins University School of Nurs- 
ing MarthaN. Hill, Dean of Univer- 
sity Libraries Winston Tabb and 
Dean of the Krieger Arts and Sci- 
ences Daniel Weiss. 

William Conley, former dean of 


| look forward to 
working with students 
and faculty in 
preparing the 
students for future 
careers and sustaining 
the environment for 
research and 


education. 


— JESSICA EINHORN, 
DEAN OF SAIS 





undergraduate admissions at Case 
Western Reserve University, began 
his term as the Dean of Enrollment 
and Academic Services on the 
Homewood campus in August 2002. 

He mainly supervises under- 
graduate admissions, student finan- 
cial services, the office of the regis- 
trar, academic advising for the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences, 
and pre-professional advising and 
career center for both the Krieger 
School and Whiting School of En- 
gineering. 

“I am very excited about the op- 
portunity to contribute to The Johns 
Hopkins University community,” 
Conley said. "It is an extraordinary 


university with the potential to 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
helped in “reducing the general con- 
fusionand chaos” thatcan result from 
trying to coordinate so many groups. 

“The registration process worked 
well,” said Roecker. “We were wor- 
ried it might slow [things] down, but 
it really helped.” 

With the help of Director of Stu- 
dent Involvement Jeffrey Groden- 
Thomas, the SAC produced a bro- 
chure indicating the locations of all 
groups present. 

According to Roecker, this was an 
improvement that the SAC “would 
have liked to do a long time ago, but 
didn’t have the man-power.” 

According to SAC Cultural Liai- 
son Jonathan Groce, the freshman 
were “coming out in droves” during 
the three-hour event, apparently un- 
daunted by the midday heat. 

Senior Class President Ravi 
Kavasery, who manned the StuCo 
table, noted that the fair was not only 


| attended by freshman but by sopho- 


stand even taller among the most | 


competitive universities in the 
country. 

“T have been in university admis- 
sion work for the past twenty-two 
years, and this deanship is a wonder- 
ful opportunity toleada broad-based 
enrollment and academic services 


mores and upperclassmen as well. 
All 200 tables were pre-arranged 

in front of the AMR I building, as 

opposed to last year’s procedure, 


| when groups set up their own tables. 


team in support ofa creative recruit- | Jim 


ment and retention effort.” 
Conley hopes to work in partner- 
ship with Dean of Student Life Susan 


Boswell and her student affairs staff | 


in ensuring the development of pro- 
grams and processes that support the 
“whole student.” 

“There is a significant commit- 
ment among the campus leadership 
to make Hopkins a place that cel- 
ebrates both scholarship and per- 
sonal growth,” Conley said. “I want 


to beamajorcontributor to that mis- | | 


sion.” 
Former managing director ofthe 
World Bank Jessica Einhorn be- 


came the Dean of SAIS on June 1, | 


2002. The first SAIS graduate serv- 
ing as dean, Einhorn “is highly re- 
garded internationally for her 
knowledge of global capital mar- 
kets, public finance and portfolio 


riskmanagement,” according tothe_| § 


JHU online biographies. 

“T feel privileged and challenged 
to become the Dean of SAIS,” 
Einhorn said. “This being [near Sep- 
tember 11,] it’s a resonant time to be 
thinking of international affairs. 
We're keenly aware of the field of 
international affairs in our future.” 

Einhorn succeeds Paul Wolfowitz, 
who resigned in February 2001 when 
he was named deputy secretary of 
defense in the Bush administration. 

“Former Dean Wolfowitz left a 
terrific legacy,” Einhorn said. “Ilook 
forward to working with students and 
faculty in preparing the students for 
future careers and sustaining the en- 
vironment for research and educa- 
tion.” 

A Johns Hopkins faculty member 
for 22 years, Martha Hill was named 
Dean of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Nursing in July 2002. 

According to JHU news releases, 
she is a “national leader in research 
aimed at understanding and eliminat- 
ingracialandethnicdisparitiesin health 





According to Groce, the location on 
the freshman quad was key in attract- 
ing freshmen: 

“Freshmen ...can walk outand see 
an active campus right in their front 
yard,” said Groce. 

Sophomore Wesley Williams, who 
greeted students at the Dunbar 
Hughes Theatre Company table, felt 
the arrangement allowed students to 
see every group by simply “walk[ing] 
around in a circle,” although he 
thought the tables should have been 
more spread out. 

The Entertainer’s Club, which at- 
tracted students with continuous jug- 
gling acts, attended the SAC Fair for 
the first time. 

Junior Paul Lim feels that the 
group’s “big appeal” is its willingness 
to teach new members. 

“We're pretty eye-catching,” said 
Lim. “At least they [students] sign 
up. 

Another new group, Hopkins 
Olympic Tae Kwon Do, obtained 
242 sign-ups from interested stu- 
dents. 

According to sophomore Anatoliy 
Gliberman, the group prides itself on 
being the first World Tae Kwon Do 
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The Hockey Club shows off some of their gear at the SAC Fair last Friday. 


Federation Certified group on cam- 
pus, taught by national collegiate 
champions and qualified to compete 
at National Col- 
legiate Tae Kwon 
Docompetitions. 

Maha Jafri, a 
member of Stu- 
dent Labor Ac- 
tion Committee, 
feels the fair is “a 
great way to get 
n e wW 
members...[and] 
gauge initial in- 
terest.” Accord- 


cares about 





We have a very active 
student body ...[that] 


people together for 
different activities. 


branch of the StuCo, has seen a con- 
sistent increase in the number of stu- 
dent groups, according to Groce. 
He feels that 
the increase 
demonstrates 
that “Hopkins 
isn’t just about 
academics.” 
“We have a 
very active stu- 
dent body 
...[that] cares 
about bringing 
people together 
for different ac- 


bringing 





ing to Jaffrey, the SAC CULTURALLIAISON v31°°:. fe 
crowded that she JONATHAN GROCE the SAC Fair 
had trouble lo- was a wild suc- 
cating her cess ... it’s very 


group’s table. 
Freshman Lancelot Esteibar said 
that “certain things were hard to 


promising to see that sort of expres- 
sion of extracurricular life on cam- 


» 


pus. 





ai ict ese 


find...in the intertwining of clubs” at 
the fair. 

But he found the clubs that he 
wanted to and noticed others along 





Spring Break 2003 with STS 

Americas #1 Student Tour Operator 

Sell Trips earn cash Travel Free 
Information/Reservations 
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care.” 

Hill has said that she anticipates 
that the school will become increas- 
ingly involved with its work in 
underserved communities, including 
those near its homein East Baltimore. 

“The school is beautifully poised 
to continue its maturation as a na- 
tionally ranked institution preparing 
nursing leaders,” Hill said to JHU 
news release. “Our challenge is to 
maintain the academic and research 
excellence while we expand the 
school’s visibility and scope.” 

Former associate librarian at the 
Library of Congress Winston Tabb 
was appointed Dean of University 
Libraries and Director of the 
Sheridan Libraries in September 
2002. 

As the Dean of Libraries, Tabb 
manages the integration of new in- 
formation technologies throughout 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 





New student entertainment pass 
offers discounts on campus events 


BY PAULINE PELLETIER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


A new discount program, The 
Hopkins Entertainment Pass, is pre- 
i this year as part of a new 


initiative to bring major entertain- 
ment events backoncampus. 

- Student Council’s idea, a regis- 

tered student pass, is geared towards 

ing ticket rebates and promot- 

for free concerts, 

club nights,and 

i it * 


ing early booking 
screenings, 
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rectly into programming,” said 
Groden-Thomas. “Programming in 
turn works towards creating benefits 
for pass holders. The bottom line is, 
events that occur anyway will be dis- 
counted and funded by the program. 
The result is hopefully more booking 
and more discounts for students.” 
The pass itself only costs $30, and 


“The result is hopefully 





been raised in sales. 

“We are definitely satisfied with 
the turnout,” Gala said. “Dean Boswell 
ada lot of faith in us, and was a great 


- help in getting the initiative set up.” 


To date, pass holders are offered 
discounts on two upcoming concerts. 
One, Rusted Rooton September 15th, 
is widely advertised. The second, a 
rumored appearance by Ben Folds 
Five, is still in the process of booking 
for October 20th. 

Discounts on these two events 
alone would pay for the price of one 
student pass, and would-be holders 
are encouraged to attend future pro- 
grammed events as they are an- 
nounced. 

“The effect is pretty solid,” Gala 


H lained. “Our event coordinators 
more booking and ine SSS GLH hat sonny Sobiese 
eae i eee __ dents are coming, they plan more ac- 
more discounts for curately, and we forward the dis- 
pede Oe eae fe ol counts to students. That way, 
— stude nts. ss everybody wins. There is very little 
—JEFF GRODEN-THOMAS, nak pa to whether an event will 
_ DIRECTOR OF STUDENT “For students just getting settled 
’ INVOLVEMENT oncampus, the pass isa convenient 
——_—————— way to schedule popular entertain- 
ment without emptying their pock- 

a ar i Af gE YE > ata J 
was urchasedthroughamail- “Freshmen love it and upperclass- 
out Fes cscs haga Forms were men are definitely taking advantage 
sent to students’ homesover thesum- of it,” Gala said. “Basically, people 
mer, and since thenover$15,000have will take advantage of something 


they’ve already paid for, and thirty 
dollars is more than reasonable - es- 


pecially when you are guaranteed a 


good show.” 


RAPHAEL SCHWEB 
The JHU Film Society talks to prospective members at the SAC Fair. 






1-800-648-4849 or 
* -www.ststravel.com 


joining before. 
The SAC, which is the funding 
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= the way that he hadn’t thought about 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace A3 
the libraries and endorses the role of 
libraries within the academic com- 
munity. 

In addition, he oversees and co- 
ordinates Johns Hopkins’ entire 
network of libraries, which includes 
the Welch Medical Library and its 
connected libraries; the Mason Li- 
brary at the Nitze School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies in 
Washington, D.C.; the Friedheim 
Library at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory; and libraries at The Johns 
Hopkins regional campuses and 
centers for part-time study in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Rockville, Md.; Co- 
lumbia, Md.; and downtown Balti- 
more. 

“As dean, I want everyone on 
campus to feel that the library is 
here to serve their intellectual 
needs,” Tabb said. ”Great academic 
libraries like the Sheridan Libraries 
exist to serve faculty and students, 
and our success has to be judged by 
our effectiveness in ‘fulfilling that 
mission. 

“In my very brief tenure at the 
Libraries thus far, I detectavery strong 
service attitude, which is gratifying.” 

Daniel Weiss, an art historian who 
was a member of the JHU faculty since 
1993, became dean ofthe University’s 


Krieger School of Arts and Sciences | | 


in July 2002. 
The school’s dean of faculty in the 


previous academic year, Weiss, as se- | 
nior advisor to former Dean Richard | 


McCarty, was influential in Krieger 
School’s development and adoption 


in 2001 of anewstrategic plan, which | 


called for a concentration on provid- 


ing the faculty with needed resources | 
in order to maintain Johns Hopkins’ | 


leadership in chosen disciplines, 


boosting faculty diversity, encourag- | 
ing departmental and interdiscipli- | 
nary programs and carrying out the | 
school’s commitment to the under- | 


graduate experience. 


Weiss has stated that his top pri- | 


ority is the implementation of this 
plan. 


StuCo discusses student life improvements 


MARY ANNE MADEIRA 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


At their first meeting of the 
school year, the 2002-2003 Student 
Council (StuCo) reviewed all the 
work they have done since May and 
laid out an agenda that aims to im- 
prove many different areas of stu- 
dent life. 

StuCo President Manish Gala dis- 
cussed a new program for this year 
that is already underway: the Enter- 
tainment Pass. 

Priced at $30, the Entertainment 
Pass provides its holder with free en- 
try to campus activities sponsored by 
the StuCo, HOP, and other student- 
run organizations for the entire 
school year. 

For example, this weekend, the 
students who haye already purchased 
their Entertainment Passes will be 
able to attend both a screening of 
Spiderman as well as a live Rusted 
Root concert in Shriver, with special 
guest Mike Doughty. 

Gala announced that Entertain- 
ment Pass sales brought in $15,000 
from the summeralone, and students 
are still buying. 

Another major issue for this 
year’s StuCo is the effort to move 
some campus events back onto the 
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Elise Roecker and Jeff Groden-Thomas, Director of Student Involve- 
ment, discuss the StuCo budget at the weekly meeting. 


Quads, including such events as 
Spring Fair. The Class of 2003, un- 
der Class President Ravi Kavasery, 
has already drafted a proposal ar- 
guing to move campus events, in- 
cluding Spring Fair and Com- 
mencement, back onto the Upper 
Quad. 











x. 
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| Priti Dalal (left) addresses members of the Board of Electionsat the first 


StuCo meeting of the fall semester. 
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The administration currently 
plans to keep Spring Fair 03 at Gar- 
land, with Commencement at 
Homewood Field. 

Also in the realm of improving 
campus life were discussions about 
the possibility of introducing “meal- 
equiv” at Levering. 

Academically, Galaand Academic 
Affairs are pushing this year to re- 
form the exam reserves system, which 
they view as unfair. 

Many professors choose to put a 
few old exams on reserve in the li- 
brary for anyone to use, but accord- 
ing to Academic Affairs, there are of- 
ten a few students in every class that 
rely on past tests rather than on lec- 
tures and homework. 

Academic Affairs wants to put old 
exams online for everyone to view 
and promote ethics in order to im- 
prove the system. 

StuCo Treasurer Elise Roecker an- 
nounced that $63.00 remained in the 
Student Council Operating Budget, 
due to problems with last year’s insti- 
tutional policies. 

According to Roecker, these poli- 
cies, which gave all members of the 
Executive Board copy-card privileges 





and Kinko’s direct billing privileges, 
were aimed at providing conve- 
nience. 

They instead caused problems for 
budgeting, since StuCo members 
were not aware they had to inform 
former Treasurer Noel DeSantos of 
all purchases. ; 

We tried something new, and it 
didn’t work,” said Roecker. 

The account will be closed, and 
Roecker said he will announce the 
change at the next Student Activi- 
ties Commission (SAC) General 
Assembly. 

Another budgeting error occurred 
when almost $1,200 was unaccounted 
for. 

The error was reportedly due to a 
mistake in the Budget Office, and 
Roecker is confident that it will soon 
be resolved. Until then, the StuCo 
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President Manish Gala 
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| Secretary Jackie Chan 

Treasurer Elise Roecker 


Class of 2003 
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| Representative Monica Lai 
Representative Charles Reyner 
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will take measures to conserve on 
administrative costs. 

In addition to its goals for the up- 
coming year, StuCo also introduced 
one new member, four new commit- 
tee chairs, and a new adviser. 

The Class of 2004 welcomed 
David Crandall as a Class Represen- 
tative. 

Mary Keough and Judy Tomkins 
will chair the Board of Elections this 
year, and Adam Lareau and Jason 
Shahinfar will take over as chairs of 
Wonderflix. 

The new Student Council adviser 
is Jeff Groden-Thomas, Director of 
Student Involvement. 

Groden-Thomas has spent close 
to 14 years working in student af- 
fairs, at six institutions before 
Hopkins, but he says he “likes the 
energy” of the JHU StuCo. 


STUDENT COUNCIL ATTENDANCE, APRIL 9, 2002 | 
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girls to be part of a special commu- 
nity.” 
While all the hotel furniture was 


Freshmen adjust to Hopkins Inn 
| ag 


replaced with standard University: 


furniture, the items in the RA’s suite 
remained the same, including desks, 
curtains and couches. “We are sup- 
portive of the agreementwith the Uni- 
versity and have had no complaints 
as of yet,” said hotel manager Jeff 
Lambert. 

The girls had mixed feelings re- 
garding the arrangement. 

“At first I was really mad that it 
was all girls,” said Miamian Erin 
Hantnan. “They didn’t even tell me 
in the letter I got over the summer. I 
found out at an alumni party. But 
now that we have been living here for 
a week, I can already feel the bond 
tightening.” 

Her fellowresident, Liane Lee, said 
she had similar fears before coming 
to Hopkins. 

“My biggest fear was living way 
off campus and feeling isolated,” 
she said. 

Most of the girls agreed that the 
best aspect of the situation was the 
comfort level and the worst aspect 
the social factors or lack there of. 

“T actually have to give tours of the 
Inn to my freshman friends, like here, 
this is the room,” said single resident 
Jess Beaton. “The awareness factor is 
just not there.” 


Fun for all ages. 








JESSICA KAJFASZ/NEWS-LETTER 


Due to scarcity of campus housing, 30 freshmen girls have been housed 
in the Hopkins Inn for the year with Internet connection. 


While this is only the third time 
The Johns Hopkins University has 
opted for hotel-style dorming, previ- 
ously in 1996 and 1999, it is a phe- 
nomenon thathas become quite com- 
mon at many other schools across the 
country. 

“Thisis an echo ofthe baby boom,” 
said Director of Residential Life 





And yes—boys are allowed,” 


Shelley Fickau Il. “Ivy league schools 
are Now assigning triples and renting 
out hotel space to accommodate 
wider enrollment.” 

“There is nothing like it,” said 
Building B resident Ryan Carol. “We 
are stuck with holes in the walls and 
broken stuff, and theyhave fireplaces! 
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Events emphasize Boswell, Kugler honor 9/11 victims 


hope, not tragedy 
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tinuously in honor of the victims. 

Sophomore Diana Iskelov was 
walking on campuswitha friend when 
the bell tolled the fatal time. 

_ “Wealljust stopped,” said Iskelov. 
“For a minute, you could feel a con- 
nection with everyone else. Itwas very 
poignant and very raw. In a lot of 
ways, it felt like we were experiencing 
it [Sept. 11, 2001] all over again.” 

Iskelov was also struck by “the di- 
versity of people on campus experi- 
encing the same thing.” 

Beginning at 9 a.m., the Glass Pa- 
vilion housed a labyrinth for students 
to meditate and reflect over the trag- 
edy. Kugler said that by 9:30 a.m., 
about 30 students had already visited 
the illuminated winding path. 

“The intention of the labyrinth is 
one more way for people to express 
their emotions,” said Kugler. “It en- 
ables people to come and physically 
do something.” 

At 12 noon, more than 20 volun- 
teers of student organizations read 
the names of Sept. 11 victims from a 
podium in front of the library. Stu- 
dents, staff members and adminis- 
trators gathered around the location 
in-between classes and listened to the 
two hour-long list. 

“I read over one page,” said junior 
Sarah Huntting, a volunteer from 
APO. “When youw’re faced with some- 
thing so enormous, it makes you re- 
member who you are.” 

Faces were melancholy and sub- 
dued during the reading as students 
listened to the names of the victims. 





; LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Sarah Huntting of APO reads the names of Sept. 11 victims. 


“I didn’t know anyone in the 
World Trade Center, so it’s great for 
someone like me who wasn’t affected 
in a personal level to take time to 
think,” said sophomore Emily Gray. 

Junior Ellen Im described the day 
as “more solemn than usual.” 

“T think it’s very appropriate for 
us to do some like this because the 
event did have an impact on us indi- 
vidually,” said Im. 

The day concluded at 7:30 p.m. 
with a vigil honoring those lost. 

The MSE Symposium originally 
posed the idea of bringing a speaker 
to campus on Sept. 11 but decided 
with Boswell that there should be no 
events to compete with the vigil. 

“My concern was I don’t want to 
have the vigil be rushed,” Boswell said. 

A five-minute slide show com- 
memorating the attacks was shown 
after the vigil to engender hope for 
the future, said the film’s creator 
Abdulahad Rehmatulla, senior and 
member of the Campus Ministries. 

“I felt some of the backlash against 


Muslim-Americans but not much,” he | 


said. “More asa person of faith than as 
a Muslim, I wanted to give back.” 

Meera Popat, 2002 MSE co-chair, 
felt that the events planned provided 
“an atmosphere of remembrance, but 
also a look forward,” since classes 
were continued. Popat also felt that 
the student body “responded very 
well,” taking the time to attend events 
and read the material handed out. 

“Tt shows that there are people who 
want to get involved...to pay their 
respects,” said Popat. 


CONTINUED FRoM Pace Al 
said. “Everyone willremember where 
they were, who they were with when 
they heard.” 
She remarked that the attacks had 


| had a lasting impact on the Hopkins 


community. 

“T think in the first couple ofhours 

there was an incredible feeling of 
disbelief...as the year went on, we 
were ina different kind of world,” she 
said. “I think we’re still trying to come 
toaplace ofunderstanding the mean- 
ing.” 
The 9/11 vigil was the joint col- 
laboration of the Interfaith Center, 
the MSE Symposium and Alpha Phi 
Omega. 

Meera Popat, co-chair of the 2002 
_ MSE Symposium, remarked on the 
| lasting impact of the attacks. 

“After 9/11, our identity was re- 
ally called into question on an indi- 
vidual as well as a national level. 9/11 
| has had such an impact on our lives,” 
she said. “It has caused us to rethink 
who we are as a nation and where we 
are going in the future.” 

Although a year has passed, the 
attacks of September 11 continue to 
| have an effect on the Hopkins com- 
munity. 
| “As the year went on, we were ina 

different kind of world, and people 
were processing that. I think we’re 
still trying to come to a place of un- 
derstanding the meaning,” said 
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Johns Hopkins senior Jonathon 
Snow was one of 26 undergraduate 
students selected as a participant in 
the new Anti-Terrorism Fellowship 
Program offered by the Foundation 
for the Defense of Democracies 
(FDD). 

The Foundation was formed two 
days after the September 11" attacks’ 
in order to study global terrorism in 
all its forms. Additionally, the FDD 
works to disseminate this informa- 
tion to encourage debate and involve- 
ment in the formation and imple- 
mentation of policies to fight 
terrorism here and abroad. 

“The point of the fellowship is 
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Ilene Roberts, Jody Hopkins and Heather Raulin call for peace during the two hour rally, “Path for Peace.” 
Demonstrators stood along Charles Street, from the Inner Harbor north to the Beltway, holding peace signs. 


BY MALKA JAMPOL 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hundreds participated this Sep- 
tember 11th in a procession down 
Charles Street called Path for Peace. 
The two hour rally was attended by 
many, including members of the 
Friends School and the Friends Meet- 

Gary Gilespie heldasign thatread, 
“Take the Risk of Peace.” As a mem- 
ber of the American Friends Service, 
a national Quaker organization with 
ameetinghouse across the street from 
Johns Hopkins, he supports alterna- 
lence such as social and 


to vio 
Ses, change. He believes that 


external and internal work, 


war ein Iraq can be avoided. 

Namen 
the Friends Meeting a ptt 
more, sported a t-shirt that displayed 
the word “peace” in many 


languages. 
“I want to show kids how impor- 


‘tant it is to stand for peace,” said 
Erod 


Cooke explained that the events of 
September 11th still shock and grieve 
her. She said she thinks that the anni- 
versary of September 11th is a good 
day to support peace in general. Her 
friend held a sign which read, “Girls 
for Peace.” 

For some in the Baltimore area, 
the protest took on a more personal 
note. Debra Evans, a Baltimore na- 
tive, was raised bya Vietnam veteran, 
and her cousin is enlisted in Korea. 
She is not sure what the Bush 
adminstration should do about the 
war in Iraq, but she is worried for her 


cousin. 

“I’m tired of the killings in Balti- 
more and overseas,” she said. “I just 
wanted to come out here and stand.” 

Eileen Nortonand Terry Dalsemer 
decided to protest to raise awareness. 

“We want raise human universal 
awareness,” Nortonand Dalsemer said. 
“This is beyond partisan politics. We 
can’trisk more lives, and the Bush gov- 
ernment is taking advantage.” 

They want to discourage future 


f 


_ death and they believe that the United 
States should not go to war with Iraq 
without provocation. 

Students came from Loyola College 
and the Johns Hopkins for Peace group 
came to show their support as well. 

“On the aniversary of September 
11th, we wanted to show that war is 
not the answer,” said Judy Berman, a 
sophomore at Johns Hopkins and a 
member of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity for Peace group. “War is not 
the way to commemorate the victims 
of September 11th.” 

Susan Rose is an organizer of the 
Path for Peace. She is also a member 
of Women in Black, an international 
peace group organization witha chap- 
ter in Baltimore. 

“We are marching for all victims 
of violence,” said Rose. 

She noted that the procession 
would commemorate especially those 
killed in the attacks of September 11, 
2001. 

“Peace is the best way to handle 
things,” said Rose. 
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Seniors Tannaz Rasouli and Christy Comeaux hold flowers at the University’s vigil on the Upper Quad. 
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The 


event was co-sponsored by the Interfaith Center, the MSE Symposium and Alpha Phi Omega. 


Kugler. She looked on the vigil as a 
way of coming closer to that under- 
standing. 

“I think people are weary at this 
point,” she said. “We need to come 
together and glean somestrengthand 
energy from each other.” 





Student receives 
/11 fellowship 


we’re ambassadors to explain the 
threat terrorism poses,” said Snow. 

The program lasts for one year, 
and it began in August with a 17-day 
trip to Israel, where the fellowship 
recipients attended lectures and pre- 
sentations from foreign ambassadors, 
political officials and academic ex- 
perts on current anti-terrorism mea- 
sures, factors that can lead to terrorist 
activities and plans for eradicating 
terrorism in the future. 

Snow, who is majoring in interna- 
tional relations with a focus on the 
Middle East, was thrilled at the idea of 
participating in the very first fellow- 
ship “at the forefront of this burgeon- 
ing field.” He emphasized that while 
the September 11" attacks and the 
murders at an Israeli campus that 
occurred just before his arrival served 
as good case studies for the program, 
the focus was, and should be, terror- 
ism all over the world. 

“Americans have begun to real- 
ize... that we, and the entire world, 
are at great risk, and [hope to help the 
members of my community further 
grasp howimmediate and dangerous 
this threat is to our way of life,” he 
said. 

He said has been studying the 
Middle East for years, and his interest 
in Sept. 11 arose from his studies. 


For many students, this vigil may 
have brought back memories of a 
similar evening last year, when nearly 
1,500 students, faculty and commu- 
nity members gathered on the Upper 
Quad to pay silent homage to those 
killed in the 9/11 attacks. This year’s 


| vigilreflected that event in many ways, 


including similar remarks by Kugler, 
a performance by the JHU Gospel 
Choir and hundreds of white flowers 
passed out to those assembled on the 
lawn. 

This year’s vigil ended witha slide 





show, designed and presented by 
Abdulahad Rehmatulla and other 
members of the Interfaith Counsel. 
Students watched in respectful si- 
lence, some praying, others merely 
sitting with friends and taking in the 
images of firemen, tearful memorials 
and always, American flags. The im- 
ages reflected many of the conflicts 
and emotions people have dealt with 
since the 9/11 attacks. The slide show 
ended with theimage ofa single candle 
flame, which stayed up in front of 
Gilman as students dispersed. 
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Sophomores Glen Quigley and Alyson Liedy sit in front of Gilman Hall for 


the Sept. 11 vigil Wednesday night. 
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EDITORIAL 


Sept. 11 best remembered 
by continuity of routine 


For many people, yesterday was not only 
difficult because it marked the anniversary 
of the worst attack on American soil since 
Pearl Harbor, but also because that fact was 
inescapable. Television, radio and newspa- 
pers all devoted significant time and space 
to commemorating the attacks, reminding 
us of a time we wish to never have to go 
through again. Therefore, many people 
sought to avoid the constant stream of docu- 
mentaries, memorial services and other 
events. 

Thankfully, the University provideda safe 
haven for those who wanted to get through 
the day with the help of anormal routine by 
not canceling classes, unlike some colleges. 
Many people remember the feeling of nor- 
mality and the end of the initial shock coin- 

ciding with the return to normal activities, 
both social and academic. The weekend af- 
ter the attacks, bars and movie theaters were 
full with people who had decided that not 
only was there a life away from the television 
set, but also that it was a life still worth living. 


Going on as normal should not be con- 
strued as forgetting or minimizing the hor- 
rible events of a year ago yesterday. After all, 
Sept. 11 wounded America, but the wounds 
were not fatal. The terrorists did not win 
because as a nation, we got up, dusted our- 


selves off and went back to work. The world | 


may bea dangerous place, fraught with dan- 
gers we haven't even considered, but lectures 
need to be given, problem sets need to be 
handed in and books need to be read. 
America did not come to its knees, some- 
thing that everyone who eventually got back 
to their old routine can take a sliver of credit 
for.As students, the most that many of us feel 
we can do for our country and its fallen is to 
carry on as normal. 

Of course, the University offered events 
for those who felt the necessity to mark the 
date, but offering the Hopkins community 
the option to carry on with regular life, away 
from horrifying imagery and the demands 
of coming to terms with the unfathomable, 
was the right choice. 





HOP scheduling insensitive | 


This Sunday night marks one of the most 
anticipated social events on campus this se- 
mester, the Rusted Root concert. Italso marks 
the beginning of the holiest holiday on the 
Jewish calendar — Yom Kippur, the Jewish 
Day of Atonement. 

That the Hopkins Organization for Pro- 
gramming (HOP) scheduled this show on the 
eve of Yom Kippur is, at the very least, igno- 
rant and insensitive. Yom Kippur is a day of 
reflection and atonement, a day on which 
some Jews fast for the duration of the holiday. 

According to Rabbi Joe Menashe, Director 
of Hopkins Hillel, Yom Kippur precludes most 
Jewish students from attending the show. 
Many students also return home for the holi- 
day; clearly they too will miss the event. 

Thus, a concert on Yom Kippur eve is sim- 
ply inappropriate. Though Jewish students 
are a minority on campus, they do make up a 
sizeable proportion (10 to 11 percent) of the 
undergraduate population, and the ultimate 
result of the scheduling will be the exclusion 
of a large part of the campus community. 

In addition, some students will now be 
forced to “choose between religion and their 
desire to be part of the campus community,’ 
Menashe said. 

Will some Jewish students attend the event 
in spite of the conflict? Yes. Does the conflict 
preclude every Jewish student? No. But the 
fact remains that scheduling this show for 

Ber. Sept. 15 has raised the potential for a sizeable 
amount of students to be alienated, and that is 
_-yeryunfortunate indeed. | 
To their credit, the HOP was not aware of 
conflict until after they scheduled the con- 
t,and once it was brought to their attention 
explored the possibility of moving the 
/to another date. Unfortunately, Rusted 
; road schedule and lack of availability 
ver Hall made rescheduling the show 
r date impossible. The HOP had to 

with the showas sched- 
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Still, the HOP chose to let the concert go on 
as scheduled. . 

When asked about the scheduling, HOP 
Chair -Joe Hanauer admitted that it might 
have been done to hastily. 

“It was a very poor choice (inadvertently 
scheduling the show on Yom Kippur)...and 
we're going to try and find a way to make it up 
to the Jewish population,” Hanauer said. 

That Hanauer himself says the decision was 
poor is commendable. In fact, it is important 
to note that members of the HOP, as well as 
others, are aware of the conflict and recognize 
its problematic nature. 

Both University. Chaplain Sharon Kugler 
and Director of Student Involvement Jeff 
Groden-Thomas called the conflict“unfortu- 
nate.” Groden Thomas offered“as many apolo- 
gies as necessary” to students who are ex- 
cluded because of the holiday. 

Hanauer is mulling the idea of refunding 
the cost of the show to Jewish students that 

’ bought the new Hopkins Entertainment Pass. 
Purchasing the pass would have allowed these 
students to receive a free ticket to the concert, 
which they may not be able to attend. _ 

This sensitive reaction is encouraging and 
necessary. However, the HOP should realize 
that not only those who purchased the pass 
are affected. The simple fact that money in- 
tended for campus-wide social events was 
used for a show that students of a single reli- 
gion will not be able to attend is a problem in 
and of itself. The money spent on the concert 
could have better been used to sponsor an 

event that all students would have the oppor- 

tunity to participate in. . 
_ We understand that canceling the con- 
cert now would be ludicrous. It would cause 
great detriment to many who worked hard 
to bring an exciting event to a campus that 
has for years lacked social enthusiasm, and 
would disappoint those who have been wait- 
ing to see Rusted Root since the band was 
announced. | 





vat After reviewing the circumstances, we in: 
_ derstand why the HO 
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arlier this week I dropped 
in on a friend to catch up 
after summer break. He 
asked me howI was enjoy- 
ing the Ivy, with nota little 
| bitterness. I, of course, feeling lucky 
to have landed a spot in these univer- 
sity-owned apartments, responded 
that I loved it. He then proceeded to 
grumble about the notion of sopho- 


his time spent there—he lived in the 
apartments during his junior year 
when Hopkins still leased half the 
| building to upperclassmen. His criti- 
cisms, while perhaps made with a 
touch of envy, are far from un- 
founded. 

Those of you who have visited or 
lived in the Ivy or Homewood know 
that these apartments are less than 
humble for the typical college stu- 
dent. Those who are lucky to get a 
lottery number high enough to re- 
serve a space in these coveted resi- 
dences have the luxury of a large liv- 
ing room, two full bathrooms and a 
kitchen; moreover, aresident ofthese 
exclusive flats has the option to be off 
the meal plan and thus would pay 
significantly less per semester rela- 
tive to other sophomore housing in 
Wolman or McCoy. I am fully con- 
tent with this living situation, but at 
the same time it has undermined the 
purpose of the residency requirement 
and left many upperclassmen angry 
at being “kicked off’ campus. 


mores living in the Ivy and lamented. 


BROOKENEUMAN 


Guest EDITORIAL 


Many schools, especially ones as 
small as Johns Hopkins, provide, if 
not require, housing for four full 
years. This creates a sense of com- 
munity, not just within one class, 
but also between classes. It also in- 
creases the safety of students and 
makes certain administrative tasks 
easier. A lot of learning is done in 
dormitories—from tolerance of 
other people and their living styles 
to social skills and patience. I know 
my time as a freshman was an exer- 
cise in all of these areas. More im- 
portantly, youalso meet people who 
you will know, love, hate and work 
with for the next four years. This 
time is crucial, and ideally, the more 
extended the time, the better the 
experience. 

Without the option of living on 
campus, many older students become 
alienated from school, both geo- 
graphically and socially. With com- 
plexes like Ivy, Homewood and 
Bradford, Hopkins certainly has resi- 
dences appropriate and desirable for 
upperclassmen. 

Then the question turns to the 
pesky sophomores like myself who 
inhabit the apartments. Every year 


Reevaluating the housing 
policy for underclassmen 


Hopkins is accepting more students 
than it has room for—now especially! 
evident from the acquired Hopkins 
Inn for freshman girls and the huge 
amount of triples in Buildings A and: 
B. An obvious solution to this would 
be to build more housing. Another 
freshman dorm on campus, a sugges- 
tion of my close friend, would solvea 
lot of problems. Ifyoucan fitall fresh- 
men on the quad, it will increase the 
class sense of unity—achieving the 
residency requirements goals. More- 
over, it will open up more space in 
Wolman and McCoy for sopho- 
mores. And, viola! Once again, jun- 
iors and seniors have the option of 
living on campus. 

I am by no means complaining 
about living in Ivy, and I’m not so 
sure howT’ll feel about living off-cam- 
pus next year. Many students antici- 
pate moving off, really getting their 
“own place.” Others enjoy being more 
integrated into the University; these 
are the students that should have the 
option of living in university-owned 
apartments. In future years, it can 
even be considered an investment to 
start constructing new dormitories 
and apartment buildings — after all, 
Charles Village isn’t that large and 
class sizes are increasing. One day, 


"not next year or the one after that, 


sophomores may even be out of a 
place to live. I'd hate to see that day, 
because living on campus really is. 
part of the college experience. 





Islam in America after 9/11 _ 


n Time Magazine’s recent issue, 

we are brought some heart- 

wrenching stories of people whose 
lives have been altered by Sept. 11. 
We're taken close to a girl who lost 
her father in the collapse of the World 
Trade Center. We meet a survivor 
fromthe Twin Towers, whose chances 
of escape were impossibly slim. We 
see many lives touched by 9/11 
through the eyes of a man distribut- 
ing victim compensation money. But 
of course, there are many more sto- 
ries, an infinite variety, all of which 
deserve to be heard. 

Mineissomewhatcomplicated, one 
that I don’t believe has yet been told. 

Ifit were givenaititle, itwould read 
something like “Muslim Girl Living 
in the West.” What that has meant in 
practical terms is a special set of emo- 
tional scars from this past year, scars 
that still gash my notion of who Iam. 
I often wished to God that my posi- 
tion were simpler, that I could feel 
shock or grief unclouded by those 
other emotions that fed my very be- 
ing. That couldn’t be. Unlike other 
people, I couldn’t retreat to the com- 
munity to restore myself and heal the 
wounds. 

The sense of isolation that 
swamped me post-Sept. 11 was al- 
most a tangible presence; I felt I had 
no right in the nation’s collective 
mourning because I felt so excluded 
from the “we” in “United We 
Stand.” I was not shown a face like 
mine in the pictures of suffering, 
though many Muslims died in the 
collapse of the World Trade Cen- 
ter; faces that resembled mine were 
“the other.” Labels were swiftly 
drawn and suddenly, it was impos- 
sible to have a complex identity, 
which is what being a Muslim living 
in the West is, because the labels 
designating “us” and “them” were 
drawn right across the identity I 
thought I was so secure in. 

It’s terrible to be given a choice 
to be either “Muslim” or “West- 
ern.” Tobe “non-Western,” I’dhave 
to wipe clean my imagination that’s 
been nourished on books, movies 
and ideas. Renouncing the “Mus- 
lim” part would be spiritual bank- 
ruptcy. Also terrible is when you 
want to hide for six months because 
youcan’t bear the swift lash of judg- 
ment that you see in people’s eyes 
or the small acts of cruelty that sting 
because it’s apparent the person sees 
you as an idea and not as a human 
being. py 
There’s a special kind of devas- 
tating loneliness when your world 
doesn’t want you there, and not the 
world held at a distance by your 
nation’s borders but the social world 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


grants me liberty, but the condemna- 
tion I read in some people’s eyes 
seemed as heavy as slavery. I was un- 
bearably visible, bathed in electric 
lights and exclamation marks as a 
Muslim post 9/11, but also sadly in- 
visible, because not many would care 
to see the individual behind the ap- 
pearance. 

I’m not judging the people for 
the small acts of reaction; I can un- 
derstand it, given the shocking con- 
text of 9/11. What I can’t forgive is 
the battery of Middle Eastern and 
Islamic “experts” that immediately 
jumped on every news channel and 
began trading in hysteria. I can’t 
forgive the label mongers that 
pounded the bully pulpit about the 
“Islamic threat” and reduced my 
complex, graceful, human-affirm- 
ing religion to a series of cheap im- 
ages and clichés. 

You can distort anything, any 
Scripture by scrapping context or 
selecting a few choice phrases. 
There’s a nasty whiff of self-interest 
when this is done; today’s popular 
ideological merchandise has won 
many people profitable book con- 
tracts and T.V. appearances, not to 
mention some influence. And until 
people stop having an emotional 
reaction to that kind of stuff, by 
golly, it will sell. 

I can’t forgive how they’ve 
mangled historical memories. For 
them, thenewage has brought Apoca- 
lypse with it. “Islam” and “the West” 
are the two abstract forces warring in 
face off between good and evil. Real- 
ity isalotless dramatic; Islam and the 
West are two worlds that have had a 


Notes of a Muslim looking for acceptance and understanding 


long and complex history of engag- 
ing with each other, and today have 
an amount of healthy (and not-so- 
healthy) overlap. 

Renaissance Europe was so in- 
fluenced by Islam that Dante put 
famed Muslim scholars like Ibn 
Rushd and Ibn Sina in the first circle 
of Hell (an honorary place for non- 
Christians), along with Plato, 
Socrates, Homer, Caesar and 
Hippocrates. Sir Francis Bacon, 
whom some people claim to be 
Shakespeare himself, attended a 
university in Muslim Spain, before 
beginning his great career in phi- 
losophy (and maybe English). 

Now, raw images of masked men 
have come to stand for Islam, wip- 
ing out centuries of Andalusian and 
Ottoman civilization. All that 
doesn’t matter anymore. As for to- 
day, forget context. Forget history, 
post-colonialism and political un- 
rest. Forget all that simply doesn’t 
fit in a sound bite. 

It’s odd, having people analyze, 
talk about and discuss something 
so personal. It’s odd, having your 
religion made so public until it 
didn’t belong to you anymore. 

Yes, I could be a progressive 
Muslim or something like that, but 
itwould mean that I would be disas- 
sociated from an Islam that people 
were debating on right and left, 
other people were defining my reli- 
gion for me. Christians, Jews, Hin- 
dus and Buddhists don’treally have 
to think about being Christians, 
Jews, Hindus and Buddhists; I had 
to think about being Muslim every 
minute of the day. 

It’s easier to write these things than 
to speak them; when I’m invisible, I 
actually have some kind of control 
over what I want people to under- 
stand about me. In the moods I can 
laugh at myself, I find this ironic. 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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Too much of a good thing 


OPINIONS 


News and media coverage is trivialized “in the wake of Sept. 11” 


hissummerI wasabletodo 
something I rarely have 
time for during the year: I 
watched TV. A couple of 
weeks into this cathartic 
experience, though, I realized I was 
doing alotmore channel flipping than 
channel watching. Despite my 
mother’scontentions, I think thishad 
less to do with an acute compulsive 
behavior and more to do with the 
dearth of worthwhile content on TV. 

This is no more apparent than on 
America’s news networks. These 24- 
hour, non-stop information distribu- 
tors are filling the airwaves with up- 
dates and breaking news — or so they 
claim. 

It could’ve been just a slow couple 
of months, but MSNBC, CNBC, Fox 
News, CNN and all the other net- 
works seem to have run out of mate- 
rial. So they have resorted to making 
news where it really doesn’t exist. The 
stories I was following this summer 
didn’t really cry out “newsworthy.” 
Actually, that’s not totally true. I think 
there was just as much “news” this 
summer as there was immediately af- 
ter 9/11, or maybe more. 

The difference is now the net- 
works have to go outand find it. But 
instead of solid coverage, the media 
has become all too prone to the fan- 
tastic and sensationalistic. As with 
the recent kidnapping coverage this 
past summer, all too similar to the 
shark attack media-fest of last year, 
so-called news programs seem will- 
ing to do anything for a Nielson 
rating. Asa case in point, the actual 
number of kidnappings in the U.S. 
is down in the last decade, and the 
chances of a swimmer being at- 
tacked by a shark remain strikingly 
low compared to the risk one takes 
driving a car. 

So instead of reporting on the real 
news that is happening, they are mak- 
ing “news shows.” Yet by doing so, 
the news media is missing the point. 
Eventually, events stop happening “in 

» the wake of Sept. 11.” Yet by continu- 
ally playing to the sensation of it all, 
they run the risk of desensitizing the 
publicto the importance of the events 
on which they are reporting. Perhaps 
this began when programs like the 





DAVIDLEIMAN 
IT’s NOT THAT 
SIMPLE 


“NBC Nightly News with Tom 
Brokaw” decided the person who read 
the news was as important as what he 
was reading, even ifhe didn’t happen 
to be there that night as that omni- 
scient narrator proclaims “with Brian 
Williams filling in.” 

This phenomenon seems to be 
gripping the nation. MSNBC recently 
brought Phil Donahue back after be- 
ing cryogenically frozen for the last 
decade. Or was that Ted Williams? 
CNN is keeping pace, though, as they 
are marketing the re-emergence of 
Connie Chung onto the scene. This 
career renewal must have been 
sparked by her interview success with 
the intimidating Gary Condit, which 
may be more a testament to her cour- 
age than reporting skills. Seemingly, 
she was the only one brave enough to 
sit in the same room as the suspected 
murderer of his former intern, 
Chandra Levy. Perhaps all the skills 
she learned from Maury Povich, her 
husband and of daytime television 
fame (infamy), are finally paying off. 

Some people might claim that this 
is related to the American public’s 
short attention span. For example, 
why else would anthrax be a cover 
story for weeks on end, only to disap- 
pear overnight? Maybe the case is 
solved. We'll never know, though, 
because a different standard governs 


newsworthiness today. As the trend | 
may indicate, the news is less about | 


true content, and instead features 


more “in-depth” stories about the | 


how the Hill family is suffering from 
the floods in South Texas. 


More often than not, it’sahuman- | 


interest story. Few better exemplify 
this than that rare journalistic jewel 


regarding the Cuban youth, Elian | 
Gonzalez. After being discovered by | | 


the Coast Guard, an international cus- 
tody battle raged. This fiasco could 
nothave worked out betterifthe news 
had planned it itself. Where else but a 
soapbox in Hyde Park could an in- 
sane woman like Marisleysis 
Gonzalez, Elian’s cousin, be allowed 
to air her maniacal tirades? 


Either that, or Latin American 


news is finally receiving its just ap- 


preciation. This summer I had the | 


privilege of watching the separation 
of Guatemalan conjoined twins. Dur- 
ing the play-by-play account of the 
operation, I realized that neither 
Latin nor South America has re- 
ceived this much coverage since 
Noriega. Excuse me, but if we don’t 
follow the plight of these people 
when they’re not stuck together, 
why do so now? Endless updates of 
this accident of fertilization merely 
diminish the impact of real stories 
like that of South America’s eco- 
nomic woes. One has to search El 
Periodico to hear about it, or be 
forced to read the one paragraph 
blurb in the Foreign Journal section 
of the newspaper. 

No, what is really needed is a 
change in the way we get our news. In 
today’s setup of 24 houra day stream- 
ing media, there really is not enough 
news to warrant all the coverage. The 
media should be focusing on less 
breadth and more depth. If more of 
the “news hour” was devoted to a 
well-researched and thorough pre- 
sentation of the issues, not only would 
it be worthwhile to watch, but we 
wouldhavea more enlightened popu- 
lace. But by recklessly trying to cover 
news that really isn’t there, the media 
runs the risk of trivializing events they 
are describing. In the end, it should 
bemoreimportantto disseminate the 
news, not continually broadcast it. 





When words get weaponized 


f Carl Von Clausewitz was right 
when he said that “war is politics 
by other means,” then it must cer- 
tainly be true that politics is war by 
other means. Instead of fighting for 
the future of our country ina series of 
pitched street battles, we have styl- 
ized our perpetual war by channeling 
it into our political system. Make no 
mistake; politics is a war for the fu- 
ture, not a series of banal layers of 
management fighting for spoils. Just 
as the capture of any particular 
unpopulated hill in a war can be con- 
sidered worth risking human life, 
things like supplemental appropria- 
tions and tax policy are small battles 
that contribute to the a cam- 
igns in the ongoing civil war. 
Svar. it as to reason that bar- 
ring such actions that would precipi- 
tate prosecution (such as bribery and 
actual violence), anything can be used 
as a weapon when power is at stake. 
_ Thisextendsto the use oflanguage 
as a weapon. As I discussed at length 
last semester, the Republicans have 
been extremely successful at the use 
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the idea that Social Security should 
be changed from a government en- 
titlement into some sort of personal 
savings account scheme, the operative 
word has been “privatization,” which 
was good, since most people associate 
the word with successful privatizations 
of state-owned enterprises, especially 
in Europe and Latin America. 

The Cato Institute funded the 
“Project on Social Security 
Privatization,” researchers from which 
testified before President Bush’s Com- 
mission to Strengthen Social Security. 

Now that many people think that 
trusting the Enrons and WorldComs 
of the world with their money is not 
much better than trusting the gov- 
ernment with it, an Security 
privatization supporters have stopped 
using the p-word, which hasn’tstopped 
their Democratic opponents for at- 
tempting to connect their Republicans 
with the now-unpopular term, 
In a memo to Republican candi- 
dates, National Republican Cam- 

ign Committee Communications 
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inaccurate Democrat spin and taking 
sides in the midterm elections.” In 
English, Schmidt and Forti are essen- 
tially issuing a recall ona product that 
their party released. 

Their strategy seems to be similar 
to one that they’re very familiar with 
— branding anyone in the press who 
won't tow their party line in the press 
asa liberal. Mainly for fear of playing 
into claims that they are, in fact, bi- 
ased, specific reporters say nothing, 
hoping instead to kiss up to Republi- 
cans with fawning hagiographies such 
as NBC’s shameful propaganda piece 
from 2001, Inside the Real West Wing. 

Journalists should not be con- 
cerned about being called liberal — 
they should be more concerned with 
doing what journalists should do, 
which is getting the truth about mat- 
ters that people care about. Ofcourse, 
that’s easy to say for me, someone 
who doesn’t get his sustenance from 
working for the News-Letter. Republi- 
cans will onlybe stopped from control- 
ling the dialogue when journalists stand 
up as a profession and refuse to be 
suckeredinto treating Republicans with 
kid gloves when they claim bias. 

: Anything less would be unilateral 
surrender to the Fox News style of 
reportage, which is enough to make 
even a news junkie like me switch 
from the nightly news to Junkyard 
Wars or SpongeBob SquarePants. 
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or months, the Bushadmin- 

istration has been pushing 

war with Iraq. The stated 

reason? Saddam Hussein is 

an “evildoer” who is likely 

to strike against the U.S. with weap- 

ons of mass destruction. Although 

initial efforts to provide evidence for 

Hussein’s designs on America were 

an unmitigated failure, Americans at 

last learned on Sunday why the U.S. 

must send hundreds of thousands 

_ of troops to invade (or, in the lexi- 

con of William Safire, “liberate”) 

Iraq: Hussein tried to buy some alu- 
minum tubes. 

That such a piece of information 
could be credibly presented as a ca- 
sus belli is a strong indictment of 
the mainstream press. The report is 
the claim of an administration fix- 
ated on overthrowing Hussein, and 
should be treated as such. Yet like 
most things administration officials 
say, it was taken at face value by a 
compliant press. 

The story has served as the focal 
point for the administration’s latest 
drive for war. Realizing that the pub- 
lic might want some justification 
for war, Dick Cheney, Donald 
Rumsfeld, Colin Powell and 
Condoleeza Rice all appeared on last 
Sunday’s morning talk shows to 
address Hussein’s nuclear poten- 
tial. 

Dick Cheney’s interview on Meet 
the Press (hosted by Tim Russert) 
was the centerpiece of those efforts. 
Cheney talked extensively about the 
aluminum tubes. Yet what was most 
interesting was not the story itself, 
but Cheney’s emphasis on his 
source: “[Hussein] nowis trying... 

. to acquire the equipment he needs 
to beable to enrich uranium to make 
[nuclear] bombs. Specifically alu- 
minum tubes. There’s a story in the 
New York Times this morning ... 
and I want to attribute the Times.” 

By citing the Times, Cheney adds 
considerable credibility to his case. 
It is no longer seen as the claim of 
the Bush administration, but as an 
established fact. 

But where did the story come 
from? The headline reads, “U.S. Says 
Hussein Intensifies Quest for A- 
Bomb.” And the first sentence of 
the article? “Iraq has stepped up its 
quest for nuclear weapons and has 
embarked on a worldwide hunt for 
materials to make an atomic bomb, 
Bush administration officials said 
today.” 

Let’s reconstruct this coordi- 
nated public relations campaign. 
First, Bush administration officials 
call up the Times and make their 
announcement. Because the Times 
reporters are hearing from an offi- 
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_ Dear Editors, 
_ Jason Gordon's "concise dictio- 


nary of terms every Hopkins student 


know" (Newsletter, 9/5/02) 
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cial source, the story automatically 
has sufficient credibility to print; 
and because Iraq has been in the 
headlines all summer, it is easily 
important enough to run on the 
front page. Then, it is cited on tele- 
vision news shows — where most 
Americans get their news — as au- 
thentic journalism. 

Independent reporting does not 
occur in the article. No opposing 
views are sought by the reporters, 
although they concede in the body 
of the article that “there is no indi- 
cation that Iraq is on the verge of 
deploying a nuclear bomb,” as they 
observe that even in the absence of 
strong evidence, “Iraq’s pursuit of 
nuclear weapons has been cited by 
hard-liners in the Bush administra- 
tion to make the argument that the 
United States must act now.” Much 
of the rest is devoted to apocalyptic 
visions of biological warfare. 

A fair press would treat the 
administration’s claims as what they 
are — the arguments of a group of 
people attempting to rally an entire 
citizenry to war. Russert, had he 
been doing his job, would have in- 
stantly jumped on Cheney when he 
asserted that the Times reported in- 
dependently on the aluminum 
tubes. The Times, had it been doing 
its job, would have put the 
administration’s allegation imme- 
diately in context. 

Neither happened, and it is not 
an isolated incident. The Bush ad- 
ministration has virtually been 
given a free pass by the media. 
Hawks like Richard Perle are al- 
lowed to make the laughable claim 
that Iraq has more than 400 facili- 
ties for enriching uranium without 
prompting skepticism (if true, why 
would the U.S. not have bombed 
them as it has already bombed nu- 
merous other Iraqi installations in 
past months?). That Cheney felt the 
need to “attribute the Times,” only 
indicates how little evidence there 


Media pushes a war with Iraq 


really is. 

The consequences of the media’s 
continued collusion with the U.S. 
government could be disastrous. 
The Gulf War was replete with 
American atrocities, from war 
planes strafing animmobile column 
of retreating Iraqi troops (Ameri- 
can pilots called ita “turkey shoot”) 
to the bombing of the al-Amariyah 
civilian bombing shelter, in which 
400 Iraqis perished. The latter re- 
quired two separate passes — one 
to blowa hole in the reinforced con- 
crete, anda second to finish the job 
— indicating that the shelter was 
not bombed by accident, but was 
targeted. 

When it comes to Iraq, there is a 
grave threat to thousands of inno- 
cent lives. That threat is American 
foreign policy. Since 1990, Ameti- 
can sanctions have caused at least 
350,000 deaths for children under 
the age of five in Iraq. Sanctions 
continue today, operating as their 
architects predicted they wouldina 
January, 1991 Defense Intelligence 
Agency document: “Iraq depends 
on importing specialized equip- 
ment and some chemicals to purify 
its water supply. Failing to secure 
supplies will result in a shortage of 
pure drinking water for much of the 
population. This could lead to in- 
creased incidences, if not epidem- 
ics, of disease.” 

This week, much will have been 
spoken about the American 
people’s strength and courage. Yet 
if we allow Bush to push us to war, 
and our disastrous sanctions policy 
continues, we betray those very 
qualities. The blood of Iraqi civil- 
ians will be both our own hands and 
those of the media, which appar- 
ently is as gullible as Colin Powell 
surmised during his confirmation 
hearings when he boasted, “we have 
succeeded, because we stopped the 
talking about Iraqi children, and 
instead are talking about weapons. 
of mass destruction, not sanctions 
to hurt civilians.” 

Far from making the case for war, 
Cheney and his cohorts have made 
the case for peace. Ifaluminum tub- 
ing is the best they can come up 
with, that much is perfectly clear. 
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BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


The most recent statistics, more 
than a year out of date, show that 
there were over 40 million people 
worldwide living with Human Im- 
munodeficiency Virus (HIV) or Ac- 
quired Immune Deficiency Syn- 
drome (AIDS). Today that number 
may be between 60 and 80 million. 

In the not-so-distant future, how- 
ever, this global epidemic may be a 
thing of the past. A team of research- 
ers led by scientists at the Institute of 
Human Virology (IHV) based at the 
University of Maryland at Baltimore 
have taken the monumental first step 
in creating an animal vaccine which 
has neutralizing effects on HIV. 

According to Dr. Robert Gallo, 
codiscoverer of the HIV virus and 
director of the Institute of Human 
Virology, “This is one of the more 
exciting findings that have witnessed 
in HIV/AIDS research since the early 
days when it seemed scientific ad- 
vances were announced regularly.” 

The paper published in U.S. Pro- 
ceedings in the National Academy of 
Sciences (PNAS) on Sept. 3, 2002, 
was authored by Drs. Timothy Fouts 
and Anthony Devico at the IHV, as 


This is one of the more 
exciting findings that | 
have witnessed in HIV/ 
AIDS research since 


the early days. 
-DR. ROBERT GALLO 





well as Dr. Ranajit Pal at Advanced 
BioScience Laboratories, Inc., and 
their colleagues. 

HIV, which is transmitted prima- 
rily through sexual contact and shar- 
ing needles, isaretrovirus. Thismeans 
that HIV’s genome is contained in 
single-stranded RNA. The HIV ge- 
nome is located in an envelope, con- 
taining a surface protein called gp120. 
Gp120 molecules bind to CD4 mol- 
ecules on thesurface ofhelper T-cells. 
The gp120 molecules then bind to a 
second co-receptor, before the HIV 
genetic materiel is injected into the 
cell. Inside the cell, the RNA is retro- 
transcribed, turningitinto DNA, and 
then inserted into thehost’s cell DNA. 
The virus is then replicated and re- 
packaged to continue infection. 

As the HIV infection progresses, 
the number of cells containing CD4 
drops, because the virus is destroying 
the immune system. A non-infected 
individual would have between 500 
and 1500 of these cells ina milliliter of 
blood. The HIV virus haslead to AIDS 
when the infected individual has a 
CD4 count below 200. 

These scientists took a novel ap- 


proach for this vaccine. Instead of 
using gp120 alone in a vaccine, the 
group useda form ofgp120 covalently 
linked to CD4 to increase CD4’s af- 
finity for the envelope glycoprotein. 
The binding between gp120 and CD4 
leads to conformational changes in 
the protein complex. This means that 
the antibodies raised will recognize 
gp120 when it is bound to CD4. The 
aim is to allow the body to intercept 
the virus after it first binds to CD4, 
but before it infects the cell. 

The study examined whether or 
not this vaccine approach lead to the 
neutralization of primary HIV iso- 
lates: strains of the virus derived from 
infected individuals. No vaccine trial 
thus far has been able to completely 
obliterate the infecting virus; all ef- 
forts simply helped to boost the im- 
mune response. However, in the 
rhesus macaques animal model that 
was used, the vaccine in question was 
able to illicit a neutralizing response 
against a broad spectrum of primary 
strains. 

According to Dr. Devico, “The 
gp120-CD4 complex has shown a 
consistent ability to generate antibod- 
ies that neutralize a wide range of 
HIV-1 isolates ... The preliminary 
findings indicate the gp120-CD4 
complex mightserveasa useful model 
for HIV vaccine development.” 
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New HIV vaccine may end epidemic 


While traditionally the focus for 
stopping the AIDS epidemichas been 
on therapy, it seems as if a preventa- 
tive vaccine might be a better direc- 
tion to go in. 

Dr. George Lewis, Director of the 
IHV’s Division of Vaccine Develop- 
ment explains that “While advances 
in therapeutics are helping manywith 
the disease live longer and healthier 
lives ... most of the world lacks these 
resources and our best bet to stop the 
AIDS epidemic is a vaccine. We hope 
this will become an effective tool to- 
ward that global goal.” 

As the epidemic progresses to un- 
charted territory, there may in fact be 
a need for a vaccine designed as a 
preventative measure to take on 
therapeutic roles, as well. 

Dr. Lewis describes the currentsta- 
tus of HIV-infection worldwide, say- 
ing “HIV/AIDS has overcome the 
1918 influenza pandemic and bu- 
bonic plague of the 14th century to 
become the worst epidemicand dead- 
liest disease in medical history. 
Twenty-five million persons have 
died worldwide, another 40 million 
are infected and the numbers are rap- 
idly escalating second to second.” 

“The difficulties [in developing a 
preventative vaccine] have been 
many, spanning close to two decades. 
But this has the potential to bringusa 





Recent dietary 


guidelines 


include significant changes 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On Sept. 5, a panel of 21 scientists 
and physicians at the National Acad- 
emy of Science’s Institute of Medi- 
cine released new recommended di- 
etary guidelines. The guidelines stray 
from previous versions as they not 
only allow flexibility in the amounts 
of fats, carbohydrates and proteins 
consumed, but also account for exer- 
cise. 
Previous targets included 50 per- 
cent or more of total calories coming 
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from carbohydrates, and 30 percent 
or less coming from fats. The new 
recommendations follow a range: 45 
to 65 percent of calories should come 
from carbohydrates, while 20 to 35 
percent should come from fat. 

On the other hand, while the sug- 
gested amount of protein consump- 
tion remained constant at 10 to 35 
percent of total calories, a new stan- 
dard was introduced. Womenshould 
be consuming 25 grams of fiber daily, 
while men should aim for 38 grams. 

Ofall the suggestions, however, it 
is the exercise guidelines which are 
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most striking. The panel believes that 
people should be engaging in at least 
an hour of physical activity each day. 
While this may seem to bea relatively 
reasonable amount, itshouldbe noted 
that it is twice as much as the surgeon 
general recommends. 

One might observe that not all 
forms of exercise are equally strenu- 


.ous. That being the case, the guide- 


lines recommend moderate activity 
for an hour. Such activity might in- 
clude walking at a pace of approxi- 
mately 4 miles per hour, leisurely 
swimming or bicycle riding. The ex- 
ercise can, nonetheless, be broken up 
throughont the day. For those who 
can not devote an hour each day, 20 
to 30 minutes of high-intensity exer- 
cise, four to seven times weekly should 
accomplish the same results. 

The study, conducted at the re- 
quest of Congress and other U.S. gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as Health 
Canada, comes as both nations have 
begun to address a national health 
concern: obesity. Now reaching epi- 
demic levels in the United States, the 
obesity issue has typically been ad- 
dressed with low-fat foods that are 
generally high in calories, but low in 
fiber. However, for an epidemic that 
results in approximately 300,000 
deaths yearly, it was obvious that 
something more needed to be done. 

As Dr, Benjamin Caballero of 
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major step forward in that ultimate 
quest,” according to Dr. Gallo. 

The IHV isinvolvedinsome truly 
cutting-edge research; despite its af- 
filiation with the University of 
Maryland, Johns Hopkins students, 
including undergraduates, are still 
able to conduct research at the in- 
stitute. 

Although the vaccine has only 
been tested in animals, the research- 
ers are aiming at beginning Phase I 
clinical trials in humans within the 
next two years. 
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Prostate surgery can 


lower risk of death 


For the first time, a study clearly 
shows that surgery for early prostate 
cancer can reduce the chance of dy- 
ing from the disease, cutting the risk 
almost in half. 

The question of whether to remove 


| cancerous prostates in early-stage 


disease has been debated because the 
cancer typically grows slowly and 
strikes older men, who may die of 


| other causes before it spreads. 


Moreover, removal of the prostate 
— a doughnut-shaped gland which 


| surrounds the male urethra — can 
| cause serious side effects, including 


impotence and incontinence. 
In the latest study, conducted on 
695 men in Sweden, Finland and 


| Norway, the risk of dying from pros- 


tate cancer fell from 9 percent to 5 
percent during the six years after sur- 
gery. 

However, deaths from all causes 
were similar between the men who 
got prostate surgery and those who 


| did not. The researchers said it could 


have been a matter of chance that 


| those who escaped cancer death were 
somewhat more likely to die of other 


things. 
“Wenowhave better evidence that 


f | radical prostatectomy diminishes 


your risk of prostate cancer recur- 
rence. And so we have a possibility to 
alter the natural course of the disease 


| by radical surgery,” said Dr. Lars 
~ COURTESTY OF HTTP://WWW.PDB.ORG 


GP120HIV glycoprotein complexed with CD4 anda monoclonal antibody. This complex is used in the vaccine. 


Holmberg, lead author for the paper. 

The cancer spread elsewhere in the 
body in 35 of the men whose pros- 
tates were removed immediately, 
compared to 54in the “watchful wait- 
ing group,” Holmberg wrote. 

But, although the total number of 
deaths was slightly lower among the 


| treated group — 53 to 62 — it wasn’t 


a big enough difference to be statisti- 


| cally meaningful, wrote Holmberg, 
| anepidemiologist at the regional can- 


cer center at University Hospital in 
Uppsala, Sweden. 

Dr. Patrick Walsh, director ofurol- 
ogy at Johns Hopkins University, 
called Holmberg’s a landmark paper. 


“Tt was surprising to see an effect 
from cancer deaths so early,” he said. 
“Tt’s certainly too early to see an over- , 
all effect on survival,” But, he said, he 
thinks such an effect is likely with 
longer follow-up. 

Walsh is an advocate of early sur- 
gery and developed a technique used 
to preserve the nerves that control 
the penis’s ability to become erect. 

And, even if the death rate differ- 
ence doesn’t grow, just reducing the 
number of deaths from prostate can- 
cer is worth it, he said. 

Fewer men older than 80 or who 
have other diseases which are likely 
to kill them are getting radical pros- 
tatectomies than did a decade ago, he 
said. But, he said, 20 percent of Medi- 
care payments for tests to find the 
cancer early — prostate-specific an- 
tigen tests, or PSAs — are still for 
men in those two groups. 

Whatthe newstudy shows, he said, 
is that “men in good health between 
the ages of 50 to 75 who choose to: 
havea PSA test atleast now know that 
if prostate cancer is found, an effec- 
tive treatment is available.” 

Dr. Martin Resnick of Case West- 
ern Reserve, president-elect of the 
American Urological Association, 
said he thinks the differences might 
have been greater had the men been 
younger. ; 

The study took place before PSA 
tests became a routine way to detect 
the cancer early. The Department of 
Veterans Affairs recently finished 
enrolling all the patients needed for 
such a study. 


Study looks at blood 
pressure at nighttime 


Blood pressure that doesn’t drop 
at night isan ominous indication that 
juvenile diabetes patients may de- 
velop kidney disease, a new study 
concluded. 

The study looked at “type 1” dia- 
betics, whose bodies make no insulin 
and who make up 5 percent to 10 
percent ofthe nation’s 17 million dia- « 
betics. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace A8 

The lead author, Dr. Daniel Batlle 
of Northwestern University, said it is 
likely the results could apply to “type 
2” diabetes, a form that used to be 
called adult-onset diabetes but which 
is becoming increasingly common in 
children. 

“There are enough similarities in 
the two conditions, in terms of kid- 
ney involvement, that it is very likely 
itwillapply to type 2 diabetes as well,” 
said Batlle, whose article is in 
Thursday’s edition of the New En- 
gland Journal of Medicine. 

Dr. Nathaniel Clark, vice presi- 
dent for clinical affairs of the Ameri- 
can Diabetes Association, agreed. 

“The study is very exciting. I think 
ithasa lot of potential areas of impor- 
tance,” though more studies are 
needed to confirm the results, Clark 
said. 

Diabetes is the underlying cause 
of about 40 percent of all kidney fail- 
ure, which affects about 380,000 
Americans. Mostareon dialysis, with 
about 80,000 living with transplanted 
kidneys. 

High levels of the protein albumin 
are an early sign of kidney disease. It 
shows up years before any symptom 
the patient would notice. 

_ Type 2 diabetics usually have high 
blood pressure when their diabetes is 
diagnosed, but type 1 diabetics often 
have normal blood pressure. While 
most people’s blood pressure drops 
during sleep, it often stays near day- 
time levels in those type 1 diabetics 
who also have high albumin levels in 
their urine. 

But do both symptoms develop at 
the same time? 

Toanswer that question, Batlleand 
doctors at the University of Valencia 
and the Hospital de Sagunto in Spain 
looked at 75 adolescents and young 
adults. All had type 1 diabetes but 
normalurine and daytime blood pres- 
sure — 32 of them did not show the 
normal nighttime drop in blood pres- 
sure. 

After about five years, 14 of the 
patients had high urinary albumin. 
Only four of those patients were 
among 43 with normal nighttime 
blood pressure. 

___ Clark said the findings support the 
idea that higher than normal blood 
pressure over any period of time is 
Significant, and 24-hour checks can 
give vital information. 

* Dr. Julie R. Ingelfinger, editor of 
the journal, said that if the findings 
areconfirmed, it might be worth treat- 
ingtype | diabetes patients with night- 

e hypertension with a drug to re- 
duce blood pressure. 

¥ 


Guinea pig ‘biological 
pacemaker’ created 


} Researchers have created a “bio- 
logical pacemaker” in guinea pigs by 
Slipping a gene into their hearts — a 
first step in what could lead to alter- 
tives to the electronic devices now 
mplanted in hundreds of thousands 
of people each year. 
| The healthy human heart already 
ntains a small number of special- 
“pacemaker” cells, which initiate 
muscle’s beat and determine its 
te and rhythm of contraction. But 
6ld age or disease can cause the cells 
fo malfunction, and mechanical pace- 
s are needed to fix the trouble. 
* Intheirstudy, researchersat Johns 
opkins University used a virus to 
deliver genes to cells in the guinea 
_ Pigs’ ventricles — places in the heart 
where the animals have no natural 
pacemaker” cells. 
Three or four days later, some 0 
he animals’ ventricle cells had been 
converted into “pacemaker” cells — 
ble to generate spontaneous, rhyth- 
mic electric activity on their own. 
Researchers speculated that this trig- 
ering capacity exists in all regions of 
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- Johns Hopkins University readily 
‘pointed out, “We must distinguish 
between diets to lose weight and diets 


fo maintain health ... Our report fo- 


the heart, but is suppressed in most 
cells. 

“We effectively lifted the anchor, 
freeing muscle cells to re-establish 
ability they last held in the develop- 
ing embryo,” said Eduardo Marban, 
a molecular cardiologist and mem- 
ber of the research team. The study 
was published in Thursday’s issue of 
the journal Nature. 

The researchers said the added 
gene worked by blocking a mecha- 
nism thatstifles a heart cell’s ability to 
fire on its own. 


Marban said the research marks a | 


significant step toward new treat- 
ments for people who require elec- 
tronic pacemakers. Roughly 250,000 
Americans are implanted with the 
devices each year. 

“We can now envision a day when 
it will be possible to recreate an 
individual’s pacemaker cells or de- 
velop hybrid pacemakers, part elec- 
tronic and part biologic,” he said. 

The study did not aim to find out 


The bioterrorist threat in America: 
Is there any reason to be concerned? 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Just over a year ago the Ameri- 
can way of life was turned upside- 
down with the attacks of Sept. 11. 
Despite increased homeland secu- 
rity in the months following the at- 
tacks, a new threat emerged: 
bioterrorism. 

As reports of Bascillus anthracis, 
commonly known as anthrax, 
flooded in, the nation began to fo- 
cus on the threats presented by 
chemical weapons. 

Anthrax is a spore-forming bac- 


| terlacommonly found in lower ver- 


tebrates such as cattle, sheep and 


| goats. Itis transmitted through skin 


the effect of the genetically altered | 


cells on the guinea pigs’ overall health 
Or survival. Marban’s team is con- 
ducting a study now on pigs to deter- 
mine that. He said trials on humans 
are at least a few years away. 

David Faxon, chief of cardiology 
at the University of Chicago, called 
the study interesting but said it would 
take further research to show whether 
the transformed cells would work 


properly without causing trouble, and 


give long-lasting help. 

“There are lots and lots of things 
that would have to be done to show 
serious potential here,” Faxon said, 
“but it’s intriguing, no question.” 


China implements 
Internet censorship 


Callit an upgrade of the Great Fire 
Wall of China. 

In the last week and a half, China 
has begun using more sophisticated, 
expensive technologies in an effort to 
keep its growing number of Internet 
users from viewing undesirable con- 
tent on the Web. 

Starting about Sept. 1, users of the 
U.S.-based search engine Google have 
found themselves rerouted to a half 
dozen Chinese-run search engines 
that are less effective. Google has a 
feature for finding Chinese-language 
material online. 

A few days ago, users of another 
Americansearchengine, Altavista.com, 
also found they were being rerouted to 
thesamelittle-known, heavily censored 
Chinese sites. 

This week, users have begun com- 
plaining of an increase in selective 
blocking — being able to visit Web 
sites but not being able to see specific 
articles or other content of a politi- 
cally sensitive nature. 

A common complaint has been 
that users can access a foreign media 
site but find onlya blank screen when 
they try to call up an article on, for 
example, Chinese President Jiang 
Zemin. 

In its usual secretive way, Beijing 
made no announcement of the new 
measures and refused to confirm their 
existence. 

But analysts say the measures rep- 
resent a technological leap from the 
earlier “Great Fire Wall” of China, 
which had clumsily tried to block 
entire Web sites deemed politically 
dangerous or pornographic. 

“Blocking has been escalated in 
the last week or so. It’s a new high- 
water mark in Internetcontrols,” said 
Duncan Clark, managing director of 
BDA China Ltd., a Beijing-based 
Internet consulting firm. 

Clark and others said the new 
blocking seems tobe related toa Com- 
munist Party Congress scheduled for 
November — a time when restric- 
tions on speech are often tightened. 

Copyright 2002, Associated Press 


ercise neccessary 


s of polyunsaturated fats which 
ise eon eendied to reduce death 
from heart disease. 

The guidelines for these fats, anew 
addition, suggests that they be con- 
sumed daily. 

Key to the report is the balance 
between diet and exercise. For ex- 
ample, a relatively inactive 30-year- 
old woman standing approximately 
5 feet 5 inches tall and weighing be- 
tween 111 and 150 pounds should be 
consuming between 1,800 and 2,000 
calories daily. The same woman par- 
ticipating in the recommended exer- 


_ cise regimen should aim to consume 


between 2,500 and 2,800 calories 

daily. roe 
“To reduce some of the main kill- 

ers of America, we will have to in- 


_ crease the level of physical activity,” 
) said Dr. Caballero. 


} 


contact, inhalation and ingestion. 
Symptoms of contracting the dis- 
ease usually occur within seven days 
of infection. 

While anthrax can be treated 


| with antibiotics, the disease carries 
| serious risk of fatality. Twenty per- 
| cent of untreated infections stem- 





ming from skin contact will result 


| in death, while consumption of the 
| anthrax tainted products carries a 
| 25 percent to 60 percent chance of 


death, and inhalation of the bacte- 


ria is usually fatal. 

In the period following the Sept 
11 attacks, five deaths were attrib- 
uted to anthrax. While even this 
number may seem like a staggering 
thought, experts say that detection 
of anthrax infection was easy as 
compared to a true biological as- 
sault. 

A study was conducted by The 
Association of Public Health Labo- 
ratories examining the breakdowns 
that occurred as a result of the an- 
thrax scare. The shocking findings 
showed that more than half of the 
47 labs participating did not havea 
method of quickly reporting an out- 
break to the necessary state facili- 
ties. 

Dr. Margaret Hamburg, a former 
New York City health commissioner 
was quoted in the Chicago Tribune 
as saying, “The anthrax powder 
came in a sealed envelope with the 
message, “This is anthrax. Take 
penicillin.” We could define a pe- 
rimeter in terms of who was exposed 
and have faith that the illness wasn’t 
contagious.” 

However, a wide-scale biologi- 
cal assault would be quite a differ- 
ent matter. In an effort to amelio- 
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Chemical warfare would have fatal consequences for humankind. As 
seeninthis World War! picture, chemical warfare does not simply kill but 


completely wipes out the target. 
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rate the situation, the government 
is pouring billions of dollars into 
the nation’s public health system. 
Under President Bush $11 billion 
has been promised to reorganize the 
health care system. To date, more 
than $3 billion of this federal fund- 
ing has been released. 

There are, nonetheless, many 
skeptics who believe that the money 
will not be enough. 

Dr. Tara O’Toole, director of the 
Center for Civilian Biodefense 
Strategy at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity was quoted as saying in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, “The federal govern- 
ment is just beginning to come to 
grips with this new threat and has 
not yet appropriately dealt with it 
... Westill don’t have a full-fledged 
national strategy for coping with 
bioterrorism.” 

In fact, despite the increased 
funding the government has not 
even taken some of the most basic 
steps needed. Frontline medical re- 


sponders have not been vaccinated 
against smallpox, nor have the nec- 
essary steps been taken to comput- 
erize reports of disease. Some of the 
problems seem to stem from the 
funding itself, as there is confusion 
regarding the division of funds be- 
tween public and private institu- 
tions. 

While not all the necessary steps 
are in place, progress has been 
made. The Center for Disease Con- 
trol has increased its laboratory ca- 
pacity, and is now able to detect 150 
toxic chemicals. As well a national 
detection network of 200 labs has 
been setup. 

Is America ready to take on the 
next “anthrax” attack? 

No one knows for sure, but it 
seems that in terms of biological 
detection, America is still on shaky 
ground. Serious progress has been 
made, and with continued support 
and funding, the progress will un- 
doubtedly continue. 





Upcominc Lectures aT HoMEwoop AND JHMI 


Thursday, September 12 
“Vortex Crystals” 
Hassan Aref 


Ph.D., University of Illinois-Urbana 


Maryland Hall 110, 3 p.m. 


Thursday, September 12 


“Tn5 synaptic Complex: Exploring the Molecular Machine in DNA 


Transposition” 

William Reznikoff 
University of Wisconsin 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursda, September 12 


“Modern Electret Microphones and Their Applications” 


James West 
Barton 117, 4 p.m. 


Friday, September 13 


“Bioinformatics and Proteomics: Biomarker Discovery Using 


SELDI Protein Profiling Data” 
Zhen Zhang 


Associate Professor, Center for Biomarker Discovery 


Meyer B-105, 11 a.m. 


Friday, September 13 


“DNA Methylation Signaling in Arabidopsis” 


Stacey Michelle Melquist 


Ph.D. Candidate, Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public Health 


W2030, BSPH, 1 p.m. 


Friday, September 13 


“Renal Rounds: The Role of Endovascular Stents in the 
Management of Atherosclerotic Renal Artery Stenosis” 


Paul J. Scheel, Jr., M.D. 


Clinical Director, Johns Hopkins University 
Marburg 1 Conference Room, 2 p.m. | 


Monday, September 16 


“Modeling and Computation of Sea Surface Heights in Complex 


Domains” 
Craig Douglas 


Professor of Computer Science & Mechanical Engineering, 
University of Kentucky & Yale University 


Maryland Hall 110, 4 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 17 


“Trojan Exosomes, Evolution, Alloimmunity, and the Path to 


HIV Vaccines” 
Stephen J. Gould, Ph.D. 
Johns Hopkins University 


The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg., 12 p.m. 


Tuesday, September 17 


“Role of T cell molecular mimicry and inflammatory cytokines 
in the pathogenesis of human Chagas disease Cardiomyopathy” 


Edicio Cunha-Neto, PhD. 


Associate Professor, Division of Clinical Imminology/Allergy 
and Heart Institute Sao Paulo School of Medicine 
W2030 Bloomberg School of Public Health, 4:15 p.m. 


Wednesday, September 18 


“The Tryptophan Biosynthetic Pathway in Arabidopsis and 


its Regulation” 


Juan Antonio Quiel, Ph.D. Candidat 


Johns Hopkins Bloomberg School of Public Health 


W2030, BSPH, 10 a.m. : 


Wednesday, September 18 


“Molecular Pathology Seminar Series: Regulation of Synaptic 


Plasticity in Cortex” 
Alfredo Kirkwood, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, Department of Neuroscience, Johns Hopkins 


University 


Darner Site Visit Room (Turner ground-G007), 12 p.m. 


Wednesday, September 18 


“Least Angle Regression Forward Stagewise and the Lasso” 


Robert Tishirani, Ph.D. 


Acting Professor of Statistics, Stanford University, Stanford, CA. 


W2030 BSPH, 4 p.m. 


Wednesday, September 18 
“Pheochromocytoma Update” 
Douglad Ball, M.D. 


Assistant Professor, Departments of Oncology, Endocrinology, 


and Medicine, JHU 


Marburg 1 Conference Room, 4 p.m. 


Thursday, September 19 


“The Semantic Web and Agent Technologies” 


James Hendler, Ph.D. 


Director, Semantic Web and Agent Technologies, University of 


Maryland, College Park 
CMSC 306 (Shaffer), 11 a.m. 


Thursday, September 19 


“Neuroscience Research Seminar Series: The Role of MAPIB 


in Axon Formation” 
Alfredo Caceres, M.D., Ph.D. 


Instituto Investigacion Medica Mercedes y Martin ferreyra 


811 WBSB, 12:45 p.m. 


Thursday, September 19 


“Global Health & Local Appropriation: Malaria Eradication 


in Mexico, 1950’s-1960’s” 
Marcos Cueto 
Instituto de Estudios Peruvianos 


Seminar Room, 3rd Floor, Welch Medical Library, 3 p.m, 


Thursday, September 19 


“Linking DNA Replication to Chromosome Dynamics in Fission Yeast” 


Susan L. Forsburg, Ph.D 
MCBL, The Salk Institute 
517, PCTB, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, September 19 


“Biochemical Basis of SOS Mutagenesis: Dual modes of RecA 
action are required for ‘Sloppier-copier’ Pol V-catalyzed 


Translesion Synthesis” 

Myron Goodman 

University of Southern California 
Mudd Hall 100, 3:30 p.m. 


Thursday, September 19 


“Silicon on Sapphire Devices and Circuits for Vision Systems 


Architectures” 
Eugenio Culurciello 
Barton 117, 4 p.m. 


Thursday, September 19 
“Approximating the Permanent 
Eric Vigoda 

The University of Chicago 
Whitehead Hall 304 
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Dean of Student Life 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetrTer 


ADVERTISEMENT 


JOHNS HOPKINS 
Homewood Student Affairs 


September, 2002 
Dear Student: 


Welcome to this academic year! As most of you are aware, there have been some major changes 
within the division over the summer, and we, as the dean of student life and the dean of 
enrollment and academic services, would like to take this opportunity to update you on our 
specific areas. 


Dean William Conley: 

As with eleven hundred freshmen, I am new to Hopkins this August. I assumed the newly- 
created position of Dean of Enrollment and Academic Services after spending a dozen years at 
Case Western Reserve University as dean of undergraduate admission. The areas that now fall 
under my purview include undergraduate admissions, financial aid, the registrar’s office, as well 
as the career center, pre-professional advising, and academic advising for arts and sciences. I am 
extremely fortunate to inherit a strong leadership team in these areas. My immediate goals are to 
build even greater cooperation among these offices and to enhance our support of your academic 
endeavors. I also want to meet you. Please do not hesitate to stop by or to contact me. 


My temporary office space is in Garland 205, my phone number is 67875, and my e-mail is 
wconley@jhu.edu. Later this semester, I hope to move into space on the first floor of Garland, 
across from the admissions space. 


Dean Susan K. Boswell: ; 

The dean of student life side also has had some changes. I am delighted with the addition of Bill 
as my co-dean for the division, and I look forward to our working together to improve the quality 
of the experiences of our students, from admissions through graduation. 


My office moved this summer and we are now located in Levering Hall 102. My phone number 
has remained as 68208 and my e-mail is sboswell@jhu.edu. I am glad that we are in the 
traditional student hub of Levering and I look forward to refocusing my efforts to the quality of 
student life now that Bill is on board. 


One of the key things that has changed on the student life side is that Associate Dean Ralph 
Johnson and his staff have a new name for their area, which had been known as student life. The 
name of their office is “Student Development and Programming,” and I feel the title more 
accurately encompasses the role of the offices under Dr. Johnson’s purview. 


We are both excited to begin not only this new school year, but also this new era in student 
services. We will be working with our staff and students over the course of the year in terms of 
reconfiguring how best this division should be known and we welcome any input. 


Additionally, we will be sponsoring periodic “Coffees with the Deans” over the course of the 
semester. While we hope to keep these informal, we are going to invite a broad range of students 
in hopes that we can get to know more of you and hear your ideas, concerns, and just chat about 
life at Hopkins. 


We wish you all the best! 


Sincerely, 






illiam T. Conley 
Dean of Enrollment and 


Susan K. Boswell 
ademic Services 
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Cross Country 
races ahead of foes 


BY ERIC TAN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


The Blue Jays have increased 
their stamina and hit the ground 
running, as they have been steadily 
improving from race to race early 
in this promising 2002 cross coun- 
try season. 

The Johns Hopkins men’s and 
women’s teams competed Saturday 
inthe Baltimore Metro Invitational 
at the University of Maryland, Bal- 
timore County, finishing third and 
fourth, respectively. 

Leading the men’s team was se- 
nior John Onofrey, who finished 
10th with a time of 28:02. It was the 
second straight week that Onofrey 
had been the first Blue Jay to cross 
the finish line. Freshman Gabe 
Tonkin also turned in a great per- 
formance, placing 23rd after fin- 
ishing in 29:10. 

Three women placed in the top 
10 for the Blue Jays, which all but 
guaranteed them a top three finish. 
Freshman Emily Chisholm led the 
lady Jays with a fifth place finish in 
20:06, only seconds behind the third 
place finisher. Senior Hilary Knipe 
and sophomore Tiffany Miceli fin- 
ished ninth, with a time of 20:38, 
and seventh, with a time of 20:14, 
respectively. 

Both the men’s and women’s 
teams improved their overall scores 
from last year. While the men im- 
proved from 100 points to 83 points, 
the women made dramatic im- 
provement finishing with 51 points, 
over 25 points better than the pre- 
vious year. 

Johns Hopkins opened the sea- 
son competing at the Salisbury In- 
vitational Aug. 31. The Blue Jays 
did well, as the men took ninth place 


Volleyball rules altered 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
oneteam reaches 30 points instead of 
15. 

“I think it makes for a faster, 


———— 
It enables us to hurt 
someone with our 
back row, giving us 
strong passes 

enabling us to run our 


attack. 
—STEPHANIE KALIADES 





more upbeat game,” said Kaliades. 
Also new is the creation of the 


of out 14 and the women finished | 
sixth out of 16, 

Miceliand Chisholm led the lady 
Jays again finishing 20th withatime 
of 22:19 and 21st with a time of | 
22:20. On the men’s side, Onofrey 
was the first Blue Jay to cross, plac- 


Se 
We're looking even 


better than we did last 
year. We have a lot of 
freshmen this year 


that have made us a 
lot stronger and more 


competitive. 
—ERIC SCRIVNER 





ing 30th with a time of 27:21. 

With the strong performances 
early into the season, the Blue Jays 
look to continue to practice and to 
get even better in the weeks to come. 
If the beginning of the season is any 
indication of how well these teams 
will do, then Johns Hopkins should 
be very excited. 

“We're looking even better than 
we did last year,” sophomore Eric 
Scrivner said. “We have a lot of 
freshmen this year that have made 
us alot stronger and more competi- 
tive.” 

The Blue Jays will return to ac- 
tion Sept. 21 at the New York Uni- 
versity Invitational, in Bronx, N.Y. 
at 10 a.m. 





libero position. A libero is a purely 
defensive player who is able to sub 
in for any player on the court. A 
libero wears a different uniform 
than the other team members and 
is not able to participate in the 
team’s offense. 

The use of the libero, a purely 
defensive position being filled by 
Perkins this season, has directly af- 
fected the Hopkins offense. 

“It helped us to specialize in our 
positions. So now our front row 
players can concentrate on hitting 
and not worry about the backrow 
so much,” said junior Samantha 
Raggi. 

“Tt enables us to hurt someone 
with our back row,” adds Kaliades, 
“giving us strong passes enabling 
us to run our attack.” 

The Lady Jays will resume play 
Friday in New York City at the New 
York University Invitational tour- 
nament. 
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Womens soccer starts undefeated 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The women’s soccer team has 
started off this year in dominant 
fashion, winning their first three 
games and outscoring their oppo- 
nents by a combined score of 11-0. 

The Jays have built on their suc- 
cesses last season, when they fin- 
ished very strong, and they have 
shut out their opponents this sea- 
son in route to a 3-0 record. Going 
into Wednesday’s contest against 
Messiah, the Jays had gone 593 min- 
utes without allowing a goal. 

In their season opener, an away 
game, Hopkins handily defeated 
Goucher by a score of 6-0. The Jays 
got off to a great start by virtue of a 
goal by sophomore midfielder Sandra 
Lebo, who put Hopkins ahead in just 


| the seventh minute of the game. 


Sophomore midfielder Jenn 
Sciarpelletti scored in the 36th minute 
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to increase the Jays’ lead to 2-0. 
Sophomore forward Jessica Sapienza 
added two goals for good measure 
late in the game to widen the Blue Jay 
lead. In addition, senior midfielder 
Jill Minger set a single-game record 
by recording three assists. The Jays 
went on to win by a final score of 6-0. 

“IT think we have a stronger 
midfield than in past years. A lot of 
different people have gotten goals 
and assists. We’ve had very strong 
all-around team efforts,” said 














VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


The women’s soccer team began its season with three shutouts thanks to a veteran defensivesquad. 


Minger. 

In their next contest, Hopkins 
again went on the road, this time to 
take on St. Mary’s College. The result 
was once again a shutout by the Blue 
Jays. Four different players scored in 
route to the Blue Jays’ second straight 
shutout. Blue Jays’ players were satis- 
fied by the team’s strong effort. 

“T think we’ve done very well so 
far. We played really well against St. 
Mary’s and they are a very strong 
team,” said Minger. 

In the victory, Sciarpelletti once 
again proved to be a huge factor as 
she scored her team’s first goal in the 
27th minute off an assist by junior 
defender Laura Bauer. Senior de- 
fender Lauren Hanlon addedher first 
goal of the season later to put the Jays 
up 2-0. 

Minger and Sapienza both added 
goals later in the game to increase 
the Blue Jay lead to the eventual 


final score of 4-0. 
The win marked the Blue Jays’ 
second straight shutout. Senior 





| think we've done 
very well so far.We 
played really well 
against St.Mary's and 
they are a very strong 


team. 
—JILL MINGER 





goalkeeper Shannon O’Malley 
needed to make just two saves to 
preserve the shut out as Hopkins 


out shot St. Mary’s 19-7. 

Clearly, the Blue Jays were reliant 
on their strong defense once again. 

“We have two defenders and one 
goalie who have all been playing 
since freshman year. Defense is our 
biggest strength,” said Minger. 

The Blue Jays’ next game, how- 
ever, was a much closer contest. In 
New York City to take on New York 
University, the Jays were unable to 
score during regulation, but a strong 
defense prevented NYU from scor- 
ing so the game went into overtime. 

Hopkins junior midfielder Erinn 
Sosa scored to break the tie in over- 
time and secured the victory for the 
Blue Jays. 

Following last night’s contest in 
which the Blue Jays hosted Messiah, 
the Blue Jays will travel to Roanoke, 
Va. to compete in the Roanoke Invi- 
tational, which will begin on Satur- 
day. 


Spurrier starts NFL coaching career with win 


In home opener, Redskins show why expectations are high for former Florida coach 


orget the upcoming con- 

gressional elections. Forget 

the prospect of an attack 

on Iraq. Washington took 

abreak on Sunday from the 
world of banal, boring bureaucracy 
to watch the exciting debut of new 
Redskins’ coach Steve Spurrier. In a 
fastand furious contest, the Redskins 
prevailed over the Arizona Cardinals 
31-23 and in doing so, they raised 
hopes for a winning season to new 
highs. 

Ina city where nothing is a given, 
Spurrier’s first win has led fans, play- 
ers and fellow coaches to sing his 
praisesas ifhe is alreadya Super Bowl 
Champion. 

No doubt, Washington is an idio- 
syncratic place, but this kind of ela- 
tion borders on irrational exuber- 
ance. It seems that suddenly the most 
serious city in the world has been 
turned on its axis by a charming, 
southern football coach. 

Washington, a place where a spo- 
ken misstep has been known to end 
the career of many a wide-eyed poli- 
tician, has taken an abrupt change of 
course, welcoming and even taking a 
liking to the colloquial southerner 
named Steve Spurrier. 

And it is striking that in a town 
that demands so much of its public 
figures and politicians, it has taken 
very little for Spurrier to already win 
over the hearts of win-starved fans. 

Evenstill, it’s hard to deny that his 
debut was anything less than impres- 
sive. In Washington’s 31-23 victory 
over the Arizona Cardinals, the 
Redskins accumulated 442 total of- 
fensive yards. That was the club’s 


highest total in nearly a year, since 
their Oct. 21,2001 win over the Caro- 
lina Panthers. At the helm of the of- 
fense, quarterback Shane Matthews 
threw for 326 yards and completed 
28 of his 40 pass attempts. 

Spurrier also silenced critics who 
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ERIC RIDGE 
In THE GAME 


claimed his offense would be too re- 
liant on the passing game to be effec- 
tive. Matthews handed the ball off to 
running back Stephen Davis a total 
of 26 times during Sunday’s contest, 
giving him two times the number of 
carries many had predicted he would 
get. 

But more important than the win 
itselfis the feeling that Steve Spurrier 
has brought to the Washington 
Redskins franchise. After seven long 
years under tepid coach Norv Turner 
and then one hapless year under the 
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reign of stubborn Marty 
Schottenheimer, Redskins fans are 
starved for a coach who is willing to 
take chances. 

Spurrier fits that mold perfectly 
because at Florida, he made his name 
doing just that. 

But Spurrier’s cozy relationship 
with fickle Washington extends far 
beyond just the football field. 

Inacity where people all too often 
say one thing and then do something 
else, Spurrier fits right in. 

Unsophisticated and simple in his 
external mannerisms, Spurrier has 
been described by those who know 
him as a complex and intricate fig- 
ure. 

The man who is referred to as the 
“ball coach” and who, when asked by 
a reporter what his team’s strategy 
would be, said to “pitch and catch” is 
described by many as far more com- 
plex. 

His offense is much the same way. 
On the surface, Spurrier says the goal 
is to throw the ball to a part of the 
field where the defensive player is 
not standing. 

But the system is obviously much 
more complicated than that. Wide 
receivers and quarterbacks both have 
to read the defense the same way and 
in essence they have to be thinking 
the same thing at the same time for 
the offense to function effectively. 
Then, while standing on the line of 
scrimmage, they make the necessary 
changes and adjust their routes ac- 
cordingly. 

When all goes as planned, quar- 
terbacks and wide receivers pick apart 
defenses relentlessly, leaving defen- 


sive backs to question how their 
scheme changes always seem in vain. 
But Spurrier would lead you to 





No doubt, Washington 
is an idiosyncratic 
place, but this kind of 
elation borders on 
irrational exuberance. 
It seems that suddenly 
the most serious city 
in the world has been 
turned on its axis. 





believe his offense, and nothing in his 
life for that matter, is so complicated. 
Earlier this year, he balked at the idea 
of fellow coaches who work grueling 
hours. 

And yet, he’s the one described 
by friends as a relentless worker. 
With parallels like these, it becomes 
increasingly apparent that 


Spurrier’s down-home, country- 
style, lack of sophistication might 
bea bit spurious. With that in mind, 
maybe he isa little more Hollywood 
than Washington. But as long as he 
keeps winning, Redskins fans won’t 
complain. 
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Field Hockey vs. College of New Jersey 
7:00 p.m. @ homewood field 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


New York Yankee pitcher David Wells, lost two 
teeth in a New York diner, courtesy of a de- 
ranged fan waving a butterknife. 





M. soccer thrashes Centenary 12-0 | 
ec to No. 14 ranking 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Behind an explosive offensive at- 
tack combined with a strong defense, 
the Men’s Soccer team has started 
this season with a bang, racing to a 4- 
0 record, and rocketing to No. 18 in 
this week’s NSCAA/Adidas Division 


* IH Poll. 


The team, which is coming off an 
immensely successful 17-3 season, is 
showing its prowess despite losing 
many top seniors last year. Yet, with- 
out the benefit of top scorers Aerik 
Williams and Matt Doran and Ryan 
Kitzen, the Blue Jays have seemed 
hardly worse for the wear. They have 
won by a large margin in every game 
so far, outscoring their opponents 27- 
1 in games this season. 

Hopkins openedits season against 
Villa Julie in triumphant fashion as 
the Jays won 4-0 athome in the Dr. Al 
Tucci JHU Kickoff Classic. The team 
thrived behind the experienced play 
of junior forward Chad Tarabolous, 
who scored two of the team’s four 
goals. 

The Jays started the game by tak- 
ing the lead and they never looked 
back. Freshman forward Edmond 
Wypbaillie scored the team’s first goal 
of the season to give the Jays a 1-0 
lead. Senior midfielder Adam Hack 
passed to junior midfielder Mike 
Poston in the 33rd minute to give the 
Jays a 2-0 lead. 

After a long scoring drought, 
Tarabolous took control, scoring two 
goals in under four minutes to give 
the Jays the 4-0 lead by which they 
would go on to win the game. 

The Jays captured the Tucci Kick- 
off Classic the following day as they 

defeated Manhattanville 5-0 for their 
second straight shutout. 

Hopkins went scoreless in the first 
half, but they finally got on the board 
in the 52nd minute as sophomore 
midfielder Chris Brown scored the 
first goal of the game for the Jays. 

Tarabolous then scored to increase 
the Jays’ lead to 2-0. The Jays contin- 
ued their scoring with goals from 
Hack, senior midfielder Daniel 
Brienza, and freshman forward Steve 
Read to end the scoring, and to give 
the Jays a 5-0 win. 


Remarkably, in a telling statistic, 
the Jays out-shot Manhattanville 33- 
0, meaning that Hopkins held their 
opponents without a shot on goal for 
the entire contest. 

“We have a really strong defense 
right now,” said Read. 

Following that win, the Blue Jays 
received more good news as their 
impressive victories propelled them 
to the No. 25 ranking in the NSCAA/ 
Adidas Division III Men’s Soccer Poll. 
They have since moved even higher, 
to No. 18 even though they were not 
even ranked in the preseason poll. 
They are also ranked No. 4 in the 
Mid-Atlantic Region. 

The Blue Jays extended their un- 
beaten streak to three games just a 
few days later as they handily defeated 
Goucher bya score of 6-1 in the JHU 
Alumni Invitational at Homewood 
Field on Saturday. Remarkably, the 
Jays managed to spread the ball 
around evenly as all six goals were 
scored by six different players. 

The Jays took an early advantage 
behind Hack’s header in just the 10th 


minute, but the Goucher Gophers 
came firing back with a goal of their 
own, as Brian Concklin scored just 
minutes later to tie the game at 1-1. 
Concklin’s goal was the first by an 
opposing team this season against the 
Jays. 

But, unfortunately for the Gophers, 
Concklin’s goal also turned out to be 
the team’s only goal of the day. The 
Jays regained the lead in dramatic 
fashionas Brownand Tarabolous each 
scored within a period of just two 
minutes to give the Blue Jays a more 
comfortable lead. 

Hopkins added to its lead as 
freshman.defender Jeff Grosser 
scored. Then, in the 89th minute, 
with the game already well in hand, 
the Jays added two more goals, one 
by Read and the other by freshman 
midfielder Aaron Blynn to end the 
game. 

The following day, the Jays ex- 
tended their unbeaten streak to four 
games, by pummeling Centenary 12- 
0 to claim the JHU Alumni Invita- 
tional Championship. 





MIKE FISCHER/FILE PHOTO 
The Men’s Soccer team outscored their opponents 27-1 enroute to an undefeated record through four games. 


Grosser scored his second goal in 
as many games to put the Jays on top 
early. Tarabolous continued his hot 
streak by scoring 10 minutes later to 
increase the Jays’ lead to 2-0. 

Then the Jays’ scoring explosion 
began as Poston scored the first ofhis 
two goals on the day, followed by a 
score by sophomore forward Doug 
Pollack, then freshman midfielder 
Traver Davis, Read and junior de- 
fender Rob Morrison all scored to 
make the score 7-0. Just before half- 
time, Poston scored again to increase 
the lead to 8-0. Edmond Wybaillie, 





senior defender Greg Mangels, fresh- | 


man midfielder Ben Schwartz, and 
Brienza all added scores to win the 
game for the Blue Jays by a com- 
manding score of 12-0. 

The victory broke the Hopkins 
scoring record for goals in a game. 

The Jays will next travel to No. 19 
Drew for a7 p.m. match. They know 
theyhave their work cut out for them. 

“Coming off that last game, we 
played well but we have to pay even 
better this week,” said Read. 





Volleyball reaches finals of Battlefield Classic 


After tough loss to Catholic University, Blue Jays rebound against 


BY RON DEMETER 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


In an eventful week, the Johns 
Hopkins Women’s Volleyball team 
was able to recover from a heart- 
breaking loss to Catholic Univer- 
sity to win three of five matches and 
reach the finals in the Battlefield 
Classic in Gettysburg, Pa. After fin- 
ishing the week with a 3-3 record 
the team raised their overall record 
to 4-5. 

The Jays won the first two games 
against Catholic University, in the 
team’s first home contest last 
Wednesday, only to lose the final 
three and fall to the No. 19 ranked 
Cardinals. 

In the opening game the Blue Jays 
jumped to an early lead and held on 
to win with a score of 30 to 24. The 
next game Catholic gained the up- 
per hand early on, but the Jays re- 
covered and midway through the 
match and coasted to a 30 to 23 final 
score to capture the game. 

The team’s inexperience would 
prove to be their undoing as they 
lost the following three games to 
the Cardinals. 

“We're still a young team; as we 
gain more experience and unity asa 
team we’ll become more comfort- 
able and be able to finish those 
games.” said junior Stephanie 
Wealindeay Gs whee bce te he 

Kaliades led the team with 19 
kills. Senior Elisabeth Breese earned 
16 kills and sophomore Betsy 


Baydala tallied 14 to finish second — 


and third on the team in kills. Se- 


nior setter Courtney Cromwell gar- 
aring her school — 


nered 62 assists, nearin, 
record of 64 assists. Fres. 








olby Perkins totalled 32 





with 
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Volleyball finished the Battlefield Classic with three wins and twolosses. 


part in the Battlefield Classic, held 
at Gettysburg College. 

The Jays, finished the tourna- 
ment with a second place finish fall- 
ing to host Gettysburg in the finals. 
Overall the Jays finished the tour- 
nament with a 3-2 record. 

On Friday, the team lost the 
opening game of the tournament 


against York College. The Jays won 


two of the first three games against 
York, but fell in the final two to lose 
the contest. Yack 

Breese led the team with 16 kills, 
Kaliades tallied 14 kills and Hajj 
earned 12kills. Courtney Cromwell 


contributed with 45 assists Perkins 
Jed the team’s defensive effort with 


eo tu 
ce ee te , 
+ hn. Se) ¢ 7. 
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a, reyes second match of the day, 

e Jays would end the first round 
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with a victory over Richard Stock- 
ton. The team swept Stockton in 
three straight games. The team was 
led in kills by Breese who tallied 11 
while Cromwell led the team in as- 
sists. 

The next day the tournament be- 
gan its elimination phase where a 
team advances after every win. 


‘Hopkins won the first two games of | 


the day against Scranton and Mary 
Washington defeating both teams 
by scores of 3-1. en 

Against Mary Washington 
Kaliades led the team with 15 kills 
followed by Breese who totalled 14. 
Courtney Cromwell totalled 48 as- 
sists. 


Mary Washington 


the team with 22 digs. 

After winning the first two 
matches in,elimination, a tired 
Hopkins team proceeded to play 
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their third match of the day against 
tournament host Gettysburg falling 
in four sets. 

“As a team it was important so 


‘we could play Gettysburg instead of 


going home,” said Kaliades. 
Hopkins won the first game but 
lost the final three in the defeat. 
Hajj and Kaliades led the team with 
14kills a piece. Cromwell earned 39 
assists and Perkins led the team in 
digs with 22. Breese and 
O’Callaghan both tallied 12 kills. 





This season several new rules 


have been adopted by collegiate 
volleyball that has radically altered 
the ways in which games are scored 
and what players are used. In the 


old system, points could only be 


earned by the team serving. 


Field Hockey vaults 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


After two consecutive victories 
and a No. 14 ranking in the STX/ 
NFHCA coaches poll, the Johns 
Hopkins Field Hockey*team is off to 
an impressive start. 

Inboth games, the Blue Jays show- 
cased stellar defense, holding their 
opponents to just one goal in two 
games. In addition, the offense has 
come on strong, allowing the Blue 
Jays to knock off Scranton bya score 
of 4-1 and Haverford bya score of 3- 
0. 

In their season opener, the Blue 


1| Jaysplayed very aggressive hockeyas 


theyscored four goals in the first half. 
Two of these goals were scored by 


| junior forward Jenny Farrelly. Junior 


forward Heather Warnken and jun- 
ior forward Kelly Hewitt scored the 
other two goals. Sophomore 
midfielder Anna Rehwinkel and 
sophomore forward Kate Mandel 
were both credited with assists in the 
game. However, much of the team’s 
success in the game can be attributed 
to the stellar defense, which silenced 
the Scranton Royals until the final 
few minutes of the game. 

Inatestamentto the team’s strong 
defensive performance, goalkeeper 
and co-captain Missi Schafhauser 
needed to make just four saves dur- 
ingthecontest. Jill DeStefano, Ashlee 
Duncan, Jen Rolston and Jenn 
Parker, her fellow captain, assisted 
Schafhauser by playing lights-out 
defense. In fact, the Royals onlyman- 
aged to attempt seven shots off the 
Jays. This was an impressive game in 
all respects and showed how well the 
Jays can come together as a team. 

The Blue Jays demonstrated their 
talents in their second game of the 
season, as they shut out Haverford, a 
Centennial Conference rival. Fresh- 
man midfielder scored the first goal 
of the game—and the first of her 
NCAA career—with 17 minutes re- 
maining in the first half. In the sec- 
ond half, Heather Warnken scored 
her second goal of the season to in- 
crease the lead to 2-0. Kate Mandel 
scored the final goal of the game. She 
scored after receiving a pass from 
Kelly Hewitt, who assisted on two 
goals. The defense was dazzling once 
again, as goalkeeper Missi 
Schafhauser recorded seven saves. 
The Haverford Fords were limited to 
just 19 shots while a powerful Blue 
Jay offense took 26 shots. The vic- 
tory by the Blue Jays dropped the 
Fords’ record to 1-1. 

The offense has certainly made a 
complete turnaround from last year, 
when the Jays went seven consecutive 
games without scoring a goal. In con- 
trast, the Blue Jays have scored seven 
goals in just two games this season. 

“Our forwards have completely 
stepped it up for last year,” com- 
mented Missi Schafhauser. 

Asaresult of the Blue Jays’ prom- 
ising start, there is much optimism 
about the capabilities of this team. 
Kelly Hewitt, one of the team’s three 
captains, has high hopes of winning 
the Centennial Conference and has 

























her sights set on the NCAA finals. 
Hewitt’s fellow captain, Missi 
Schafhauser shares this enthusiasm 
about the field hockey team. She rec- 
ognizes that the way to a Centennial 
Conference championship is paved 
by a winning record. 

“Our number one priority right 
know would be getting the top seed 
in the Centennial Conference,” 
Schafhauser said. “We could then 
win the conference tournament and 
move on to the NCAA finals. We'll 
just take it one step ata time, though. 
We need to win as many games as 
possible so that we can get a high 
ranking in our conference.” 

One of the driving forces behind 
the Blue Jays’ performance thus far 
has been the dominance of freshmen 
players. 

“We have a solid freshman class 
this year,” commented Hewitt. 

Schafhauser added that the qual- 
ity of the freshmen has forced her 
and some of the other upperclass- 
mentoelevate theirgame. Withmore 
competition for starting spots on this 
team of 27 players, each participant 
must be at the top of her game at alk 
times. Schafhauser admits that she 
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has been motivated by the presence 
of two freshman goalkeepers. 

“Anyone could start on any given 
day,” she said. 

Among the 10 freshmen on the 
team is Meighan Roose, who scored 
her first goal in the game at 
Haverford. She shares the enthusi- 
asm of her teammates regarding the 
team’s potential this season. ? 

“I think we have a strong team 
with a lot of depth,” she stated. 

Hewitt and Schafhauser concur 
that team chemistry has played a huge 
role in the field hockey team’s suc- 
cess. The team has bonded well and 
strengthens this bond each night by; 
holding field hockey team dinners. +* 

“T feel like one of our problems * 
last year was that we didn’thave team?’ 
unity. This year, however, even with” 
only three seniors, we have found ° 
leadership. Each girl has taken on 
her own role and each girl is a leader. 
in her own way.” ; 

The next three games will be tell-. 
ing ones, as the Blue Jays will face 
some of their most challenging’: 
foes. Tonight at 7:00 at Homewood = 
Field, the Blue Jays will take on the 
College of New Jersey in what prom=» 
isesto beanenthralling match. Their ~ 
next opponent will be Salisbury at 
4:30 on Wednesday, September 18." 
The Blue Jays will wrap up this in? 
tense three-game homestand with a. 
game against Mary Washington at® 
4:00 on Saturday, September 21. == 


Lary 
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THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuart’s Insipe Section B 


BY JEREMIAH CRIM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


More than eight months after 
leaving Los Angeles on foot, Johns 
Hopkins Class of 2001 graduates 
Bill Faria and Josh Kampf walked 
into New York City on Tuesday, 
completing a cross-country trek 
in memory of the victims of ter- 
rorist acts. In their backpacks, the 
two carried 4,000 flags printed on 
a 20 ft. by 4 ft. bolt of fabric, which 
was taken to Ground Zero on Sept. 
11 by a victim’s support group 
from Pennsylvania. 

Each flag serves as a memorial 
to a victim of a terrorist act, in- 
cluding last year’s Sept. 11 attacks, 
the attack on the USS Cole, the 
1998 embassy bombings and the 
Oklahoma City bombing. 

Faria and Kampf also brought 
with them a small book contain- 
ing notes to the victims’ families 
written by people they met along 
their journey. Scrawled on the 
pages of the book are messages of 
hopeandsolidarity from residents 
of over 15 states, including one 
that reads, “We are one. We are 
with you. We love you.” 

The idea of walking across the 
country in remembrance of those 
who died began to materialize late 
last year as the two Arts and Sci- 
ences alumni watched the World 
Series. During a television pro- 
gram highlighting what others had 
done in response to the'terrorist 
attacks of Sept. 11, Faria, who had 
just finished reading a book about 
a man that drove from South 
America to Alaska, suggested a 
memorial hike across the coun- 
t 
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Less than three months later, 
the two were standing at the Santa 
Monica pier in Southern Califor- 
nia, looking east. Faria, who had 
been working at a Biotech com- 
pany in Colorado, and Kampf, a 
pitching coach for Boulder High 
School, had left behind their jobs 
and families for a goal that now 
lay nearly 3,500 miles away. 

“T stepped out of my life,” said 
Kampf. 

Faria and Kampf left behind 
many comforts that both realized 
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“Get in my belly.’ 





—Political Science Professor 
Mark Blyth, quoting Fat Bastard 
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JHU grads finish trek commemorating 9/1] 


Bill Faria and Josh Kampf carried 4,000 flags across the country to remember U.S. victims of terrorism 


RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 


Bill Faria and Josh Kampf stop at Hopkins in the midst of their cross-country walk, with the 4,000 flags representing U.S. terrorism victims. 


The two also faced the physical 
stresses of walking between 15and 
25 miles each day: aching feet, blis- 
ters and exhaustion. 

Some days, waking up andcon- 
tinuing to walk was “the last thing 
[I] wanted to do,” said Kampf. 

Along their journey, Faria and 
Kampf passed through many 


* townsand cities, where receptions 


varied in size from nothing to 
“amazing: hundreds of people, fire 
trucks, ambulances,” said Kampf. 
In one town, Faria said, they were 
greeted by “five fire trucks, 200 
people and the mayor.” 
Whatever the size of the groups 
greeting them, the two friends 
soon realized that the events in 
New York and Washington, D.C. 
had made a profound impact on 
‘all Americans, regardless oflocale. 


“Everyone felt it was an attack ° 


in their own backyard,” said 
Kampf. “Geographic location 
didn’t matter.” 

Even as they began their jour- 


fornia, Arizona and New Mexico, 
Faria and Kampf felt that they had 
noticed a change in the way that 
people conducted themselves 
since the attacks. 

“People had changed initially,” 
said Kampf. “[They] were a little 
more patient. [People seemed to 
say,] “What’s the big rush?” 

Many even offered the two a 
place to spend a night. 

In addition, Faria and Kampf 
noticed changes in themselves as 
they traveled. 

“You can’t help but be 
changed,” said Kampf, who said 
he now has a better appreciation 
for things that are really impor- 
tant, especially his friends and fam- 
ily. 
On August 23, the two friends 
reached the Homewood campus 
of Johns Hopkins. Kampf, sport- 
ing a pair of Oakleys and a couple 
days worth of stubble, waited pa- 
tiently on the wall at the Charles 
St. side of the Beach, his backpack 


Soon, Faria joined him, and the 
two began to share stories from 
their trip. 

For Faria, one of the most 
memorable experiences of the 
journey came in the Mojave 
Desert, when the two had only 
Powerbars to eat. As he was “crav- 
ing a cheeseburger,” a van slowly 
approached, the driver holding a 
McDonald’s bag out of the win- 
dow. 

“You never know what people 
you re going to run into or how 
they’re goingto react,” said Kampf. 

Though no reception awaited 
them at their own alma mater, 
Fariaand Kampfwerein good spir- 
its, especially as they described in- 
teractions with the newspapers and 
television stations that covered 
their journey. Cameramen often 
asked them to walk backwards or 
in circles, and one newspaper in 
Flagstaff even had them take off 
their shoes and rub their feet. 

“My foot was on the front of the 


With less than a month to the 
completion of their trek, Fariaand 
Kampf seemed optimistic about 
the endeavor. Although they said 
itwas difficult to miss major events 
in friends’ lives, including mar- 
riages and important sporting 
contests, Faria said “good days [on 
the trip] outnumbered the bad 
days.” 

He added, “We’ve given alot of 
people a way to show their sup- 
port.” 

In fact, they have done more 
than that. Through Morgan 
Stanley, the two also established 
the Journey for America Scholar- 
ship Fund, and with less than a 
month to go Faria estimated that 


_ they had raised tens of thousands 


of dollars. 

“We've raised a good amount 
of money,” said Kampf, but it’s 
“never really enough.” 


For more information on the 
Journey for America, visit http:// 


ney in the western states of Cali- resting on the ground below him. 


newspaper,” said Faria, laughing. www.walk-for-america.org. 


Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are alive... at the Swirnow 


BY SARAH BARNARD, RACHEL HADLER 
_ AND LAURA FRAADE-BLANAR 
_ THE JouNns Hopkins News-LetTER 


The first Barnstormer production of the year, Tom Stoppard’s 
Rosencrantz & Guildenstern are Dead, was extremely well-re- 

_ ceived by a packed house at the Swirnow Theater. The two-and- 
a-half hour work, directed by Michael Pokorny and produced by 
Brad Fuller and Sara Marten, is a sympathetic look at the two 
- unenviable characters in Hamlet, whose life experience consists 





COURTESY OF KRIS JANSMA 
Wu in Rosencrantz and 
iIidenstern are Dead at the Smirnow Theater. i 
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of genesis, demise and little else. Existing entirely within the vague 
parameters outlined in Shakespeare’s play, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern extensively explore the laws of probability and fate 
that require them to be reactive participants in their own reality. 

Assuming that any member of the audience will be at least 
somewhat familiar with Hamlet, Stoppard wastes no time in 
explaining that his play is, in fact, the action that goes on behind 
the scenes of the Shakespearian classic. The complication arises 
when it becomes apparent that the only characters who have the 
time to actually contemplate the inexorable melodrama unfold- 

_ing around them are they whose presence is not constantly re- 
quired, and who thus have the least ability to sway the flow of the 
“onstage” action. 

As the compulsively quizzical Guildenstern, Loren Dunn con- 
veyed the degeneration of a literal mind with convincing skill, 
moving comfortably within the often convoluted dialogue that 
Stoppard (and Shakespeare) employ so well. Likewise Brandom 
Nielson created a charmingly befuddled Rosencrantz, revealing a 
startling layer of introspection beneath his character’s deter- 
mined incomprehension. The abilities of both actors became 
increasingly apparent as they deftly maneuvered through the 
challenge of portraying characters who so lack fulfillment that 
they query whether it is “too much to ask for a little sustained 
action.” 

Hurrying through the indefinite backstage to which Shakespeare 
has relegated Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the principle char- 
acters of Hamlet appeared in dizzying and brief succession. Max- 
well Sobolik played a darkly blasé Hamlet, while Jennifer Saito 
made much of her small role as Ophelia, indulging the obvious 
melodrama of her situation. Similarly, Joanna Chan (Gertrude), 
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Neil Bardhan (Polonius) and David Klein (Claudius) made con- 
descending mimicry of any straightly played precursors acting in 
their respective roles. 

Sophomore Joseph Del Senno described with enthusiasm the 
opposing dynamics exhibited by the “wishy-washiness” of the 
protagonists of Hamlet, as compared to the strength and profun- 
dity of the proverbially background protagonists of R & G. “Only 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were vivid characters, while the 
others seemed watered down, which made for an ironic reversal of 
their roles in Hamlet,” said Del Senno. 

Jerry Wu, as The Player, and his Greek chorus of Tragedians 
(played in highly entertaining fashion by Eric Jabart, Tim Rhue, 
Steve Schenck and Mark Shaffer), took the audience into the 
backstage of his theater troop, exhibiting the dress rehearsals 
for the most famous play within a play, by which Hamlet 
proves his knowledge of his uncle’s guilt. Here, however, Wu 
states calmly, “We do the things on stage that are usually done 
off...” His smarmily charged portrayal of The Player aided the 
forward progress of a highly wordy play in which no comment is 
considered insignificant. If not for him, R & G might have sank 
under the weight of its own heavy philosophizing and convoluted 
dialogue. . 

As Alfred, the perpetually put-upon portrayer of women in the 
tragedians’ scenes, Michael Boucher was comic and most fetching 
in a red slip. 

It is perhaps very fitting that a play which concerns itself 
with confusion, bewilderment and fate and requires a thor- 
ough knowledge of Hamlet and literature should start off the 
theatrical year. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B6 
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Not justa fad: Reality A merica’s American Idol addiction 
TV is here to stay 


Yes, we know. The 
subject of reality 
television is getting 
old. Are we beating 
a dead horse by 
writing about it? 
Probably. But there 
is something that 
cannot be denied: 
Reality TV seems to 
be here to stay. 


BY JEFF KATZENSTEIN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


I thought that I was watching the 
beginning of the end. Reality televi- 
sion had gone too far. Survivor mania 
was in full swing, and to add to the 
reality TV hype, CBS had come out 
with Big Brother, a show in which 12 
people lived in house, constantly sur- 
rounded by video cameras, until they 
got sick of each other and voted resi- 
dents off, one by one. Who was going 
to watch a bunch of random people 
sitting around ahouseall day? I turned 
it off halfway through the show and 
never watched again. 

Much to my surprise, reality TV 
was just beginning. Reality-based 
television shows continueto beaboon 
to almost every network on televi- 
sion, and the ideas for new shows, 
ridiculous as they may sound, con- 
tinue to be churned out every season. 

The list of networks with reality- 
based TV shows continues to grow. 
MTV probably shows more reality TV 
than it does music videos, as it now 
shows The Real World, Road Rules, So- 
rority Life, WWF Tough Enough and 
The Osbournes, plus many more to 
come. There are so many reality shows 
now on television that we don’t have 
enough room to list them on this page. 
The Web site http://realitytvlinks.com 
lists a total of 95 reality TV shows that 
will air on television this year. You can 
see everything, from rich peopleon The 
Hamptons to the lower-brow Who 
Wants to Date a Hooters Girl. 

Reality TV even has its own chan- 
nel now, appropriately named “The 
Reality TV Channel.” The channel 
will reportedly be available through 
satellite TV in the United States by 


2005 (http://media.guardian.co.uk). It 
will apparently show such classics as 
Fox’s Temptation Island nonstop, 24 
hours a day. 


You would think America would | 


be sick of it by now, yet TV watchers 
continue to gobble up these shows 


America’s love for cheering and jeering gives the F 


BY EMILY MAYER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTer 


When I turned on Fox that fateful 


| night in June, I had no idea that the 


like Oprah on a cookie dough binge. | 
If you haven’t already heard, The | 
Anna Nicole Show has posted the | 


highest ratings ever for an E! Net- 


work show. The Osbournes smashed | 


all records for MTV ratings as well. 
Last Wednesday’s episode of Fox’s 


American Idolreceiveda Nielsen rating | 


of 9.7, and was estimated to be watched 
in over 10 million households 
(http://tv.yahoo.com/nielsen/). 

Multiple installments ofthese shows 
continue to air every season. The Real 
Worldhasnowgoneintoits 11" season. 
BigBrotherand The Amazing Racehave 
gone into their third. Survivor has 
moved on to its fifth. 

Where did all this madness start? 
The tiny seed was planted way back in 
1973, when a show called An American 
Family aired on PBS. In this show, a 
family opened up their home for seven 
months to a cameraman, and over 10 
million viewers tuned in to watch the 
family drama unfold. 

This begs another question: When 


did these shows stop being documen- | 
taries and start becoming whatis now | 


knownas “reality TV?” Itbegan when 
television producers became less in- 
terested in making documentaries 
about certain subjects, and simply 
stuck a bunch of people on an island 
or a house, gave them some games to 
play, and told them to make their 
own show. In other words, the idea 
gave the shows something that docu- 
mentaries lacked: an unpredictable na- 
ture. Instead of being educated from a 
documentary, the country became en- 
amored with Survivor's Greg and Col- 
leen, and whether or not they actually 
had a wild fling that night in the forest. 

Ridiculous andlow-browasit may 
seem, reality TV has undergone a 
metamorphosis. It is no longer sim- 
ply a fad that stations will soon cancel 
in favor of the next new thing. It is 
now the driving force and the life- 
blood of many huge television net- 
works. 

Why does the world love reality 
TV so much? Does it prey on the 
lonely, the bored, and the detached? 
Is it actually teaching us something 
about our own lives? Or is it just too 
interesting and addictiveto turn away 
from? You can come up with your 
own theory. One thing is for sure: the 
world is watching, and people aren’t 
about to change the station. 


| 
| 





resultofmyboredom would turn into 
an addiction. I wasn’t exactly sure at 
first what I was watching, although I 
knew it was some sort of reality TV 
show. Normally, being the critic that 
Iam, I would have turned it off citing 
the Fox network for more ruthless 
pleas for viewers. But I just couldn’t 
bring myself to change the channel. 
The show was called American Idol 
and even though I was completely 
repelled by the shows that came be- 
fore it such as Making the Band and 
Pop Stars, there was something dif- 
ferentaboutthis program. Something 
distinctive and unique that helped it 
to become the cult favorite of the sum- 
mer. 

The main purpose of the program 
was to find the next big pop singer, 
who would be offered a $2 million 
recording contract upon winning the 
contest. The less obvious point of the 
show was for Fox, a somewhat strug- 
gling network comparatively, to get 
its ratings up at a time where 
primetime television for other major 
networks is in syndication (aka re- 
runs). The show started out with a 
tour of major U.S. cities where appli- 
cants were given a short period of 
time to impress the judges with their 
voices and style, whereupon if they 
were good enough, they would be in- 
vited to Los Angeles for the finals. 
The finals lasted all summer as each 
Tuesday night the contestants would 
compete and each Wednesday night 
the weaker singers ofthe group would 
be kicked off. 

The way in which the weaker con- 
testants were selected was at first very 
subjective as the three judges made 
the decisions, but as the contestant 
pool narrowed down to 10, it was the 
American public who got to decide, 
by calling in votes for who they felt 
was the American Idol. Though the 
judges didn’t make any decisions 
about narrowing the top 10, they did 
give commentary after every perfor- 
mance that made a huge influence on 
the viewers, as their selections almost 
exactly mimicked the suggestions of 
the judges. 

Some would argue it was the judges 
thatwere the biggest draw for this show. 
For whatever reason, Fox decided to 
pick two record producers, one from 
America named Randy Jackson, and 
one from England named Simon 
Cowell, who had also produced the 


ox Network a summer smash hit 





& 





COURTESY OF WWW.IDOLONFOX.COM 


American Idol Contestant Kelly Clarkson recently won the show and a $2 million recording contract. 


English version of the show called Pop 
Idols. The other judge was straight-up 
girl Paula Abdul trying tomakeacome- 
back since her long-lost days of 80s 
fame. Whether thebickeringwasstaged 
by the network or not, the insults and 
snide comments were harsh and cruel, 
which is exactly what makes for good 
TV. For example, after one unfortu- 
nate young woman sang a rendition of 
“T will always love you” by Whitney 
Houston, judge Simon Cowell re- 
sponded byasking her whether she had 
a voice teacher. When she responded 
thatyesin fact she did, he toldherto sue 
the teacher. If that isn’t worth tuning in 
for, then I don’t know whatis. 
Another draw of this show, along 
with a lot of the other popular reality 
TV series, is that through the weeks, 
we as viewers feel like we are getting 
to know these people as if they were 
our friends. We see them happy, up- 
set, furious, and even ecstatic. But I 


often wonder if the Fox network feels 
it’s worth it to be toying with the emo- 
tions of such young and impression- 
able teens on live television, just to 
gain somelousy points on the Neilson 
ratings. Sadly, the answer is yes, and 
we as the viewers are feeding right 
into it. Watching others have their 
dreams dashed and lives mocked is 
enjoyable and fulfilling, in some sick 
voyeuristic way. 

Now this is not to say that there 
weren’t some fans out there who sim- 
ply liked to hear the different songs 
sung each week by the made-over 
teens. It was a great idea to have a 
televised contest with a spin on it that 
allowed the fans and viewers to influ- 
ence the outcome. But how do we 
actually know that each one of our 
phone calls were tallied? 

A few weeks ago a report come out 
stating that during one week of the 
contest, a few smart viewers had fig- 


ured out how to rig their computers 
so that their cable modems would 
make calls casting votes repeatedly 
during the allotted two hours. These 
people reportedly racked up more 
than 10,000 votes. Whether or not 
these votes altered the outcome, no 
one is exactly sure, but in the end it 
did seem like the deserving contes- 
tant won. 

So why exactly was the show so 
addicting and so very successful? 
This viewer thinks it’s a lucky com- 
bination of good timing, ruthless 
mockery, attractive contestants, 
and the proven fact that we as 
Americans love to pass judgment 
on other people. What better way is 
there to do that, then to gather 
around our living rooms with 
friends and make comments about 
the young Hollywood hopefuls who 
ignorantly let Fox exploit them and 
their voices? 





Meet My Folks brings a fiancé’s worst nightmare to television 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
Te Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Do your parents drive you crazy 
with their rules? It’s always hard to 
readjust to the be-back-by-mid- 
night-dear curfew, after months of 
living on your own and obeying 
nothing more than your every 
whim. Well, imagine your parents 
not only laying down the law about 
your curfew, but about whom you 
break that curfew with too. This is 





the concept of Meet My Folks, a 
strange blend of dating game show 
and reality television recently 
added to NBC’s roster. 

Meet My Folks is an obvious 
spin-off from the infamous lie de- 
tector scene in the movie, Meet the 
Parents starring Robert De Niroand 
Ben Stiller. When undercover FBI 
agent and overprotective dad De 
Niro catches the hapless Stiller 
snooping around in his secret of- 
fice, he straps him up to the poly- 


graph and grills him about his in- 
tentions for his daughter. Not only 
does the show’s format center 
around a polygraph test given to all 
three contestants, the show's title is 
no creative leap either. It’s so obvi- 
ous that youcanalmostsee the light 
bulb that must have gone off in the 
producer’s head and the dollar signs 
that must have ka-chinged in his 
eyes when he watched that lie de- 
tector scene: “Eureka! Instant Dat- 
ing Show Gimmick!” 


COURTESY OF WWW.IMDB,.COM 


New show Meet My Folks gives parents the chance to give their children’s dates lie detector tests. 


fe, eae 
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The concept may be cribbed, but 
the format of the game is nontradi- 
tional to say the least. Two parents 
and their child play the role of host 
andinvite three contestants into their 
home fora series of “dates” with the 
child and bonding activities with the 
mom and dad, including 6 a.m. fish- 
ing trips to weed out the less dedi- 
cated male suitors. 

The show’s allure is built on the 
premise that peoplearen’talways who 
they seem, especially people on dat- 
ing shows. Character witnesses and 
polygraph tests are enlisted to get to 
the bottom of this mystery, and just 
looking at the application to beacon- 
testant reveals a lot about the dirt- 
digging aspect of the show. 

For example, the application to be 
a bachelor competing for a daughter 
includes questions such as, “What 
sexual fantasy have you attained?” 
“List any bad habits you have” and 
“What is the worst thing you’ve done 
to get out of a relationship?” This is 
stuff you would never come up front’ 
and tell a girl you were trying to woo, 
let alone tell her parents. 

Conversely, the application to be 
a father on the show asks questions 
with less personal and more predict- 
able answers: “Hasyour daughter had 
premarital sex? Howdo you feel about 
it?” “How conservative do you rate 
yourself?” and “Do you have a 
Jacuzzi?” Throughout the show, 
people from each contestant’s past, 
anyone from ex-girlfriends to siblings 
androommates, give taped testimony 
casting doubt upon the contestants’ 
good, clean-cut intentions and im- 
ages. On the episode that I had the 
privilege of watching, an ex-girlfriend 
of one of the contestants cast doubt 
upon his sexuality. 

Knowing this, male contestants 
flirt with the mother instead of the 


daughter, and try to assert a manly 
yet nice-guy image toward the fa- 
ther. Female contestants flirt 
shamelessly with fathers and try to 
convince the mother that they are 
Suzy Sweetheart girls-next-door 
who would rather spend a quiet 
evening baking cookies for her son 
than go out fora wild night of club- 
bing. In the episode I saw, only one 
of the guys made a move on the 
daughter ... and he wasn’t the one 
who won the game. 

The only problem with this ro- 
mance-the-parents strategy is that 
it seems like it would be a hollow 
victory to have to spend a weekend 
stuck in Hawaii with someone who 


didn’t even like you and had to hang 
out with you because their parents 
made them. Not exactly the stuff 
fairy tale dating shows are made of. 
Strangely enough, once the parents 
hand down their final decision, the 
cameras stop rolling and we never 
get to follow the match-made-in- 
her-parents’-den couple to their 
Hawaiian retreat. 

Allin all, Meet My Folks is a good * 
show as far as mindless drivel goes. 
You find yourself very involved in the 
strategy of it all and amused/horri- 
fied by the lie detector test results. I 
just don’t recommend watching it © 
with your parents. They might get 
ideas, : 


TOP 10 REALITY TV SHOWS | 


Here’s what reality TV 
shows everyone’s watch- 
ing, according to— 
http://www.eonline.com 
and this season’s Nielsen 


ratings. — 
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Remembering those who perished one year ago at the WTC 





COURTESY OF JH MAGAZINE 


Thomas Cahill ‘86 


Thomas Cahill worked as 

a bond broker at Cantor 
Fitzgerald in the World 
Trade Center. While at 
Hopkins, Cahill majored in 
economics. He was amem- 
ber of Tau Epsilon Phi Fra- 
ternity along with his older 
brother, Jim Cahill,‘85, and 
also played varsity tennis. 
Approximately 800 relatives 
and friends attended a me- 
morial service in his honor 
11 days after his death. He is 

survived by four siblings 

and his parents. Cahill was 

36 years old. 





COURTESY OF JH MAGAZINE 


Paul J. Friedman ‘78 


Paul Friedman worked 
for Emergence Consulting 
of Lincoln, Massachusetts. 
He was aboard American 
Airlines Flight 11, on route 
from Boston to Los Ange- 
les when it hit the World 
Trade Center. At Hopkins 
Friedman majored in psy- 
chology and was amember 
of the JHU Barnstormers,a 
student-theater group. He 
is survived by his wife of 10 
years, Audrey Ades, and his 
newly adopted baby son 
from Korea, Richard. Fried- 
man was 45 years old. 








COURTESY OF JH MAGAZINE 


Matthew O'Mahony ‘84 


Matthew O’Mahony 
worked as abond trader for 
Cantor Fitzgerald in the 
World Trade Center. Along 
with his good friend Glen 
Wall, O’Mahony majored 
in political economy and 
played varsity basketball 
while at Hopkins. He was 
also a member of the 
Newman Club, a Catholic 
student group. Matthew is 
survived by his wife, 
Lauren, to whom he had 
been married for just overa 
year. O'Mahony was 39 
years old. 





COURTESY OF JH MAGAZINE 


David W. Nelson ‘73 


David Nelson was a se- 
nior vice-president for Carr 
Futures, a global institu- 
tional brokerage firm with 
offices on the 92nd floor of 
the World Trade Center’s 
north tower. At Hopkins, 
Nelson majored in behav- 
ioral sciences. His sister 
Meryl,whois pregnantwith 
her first child, has decided 
to name the child after her 
brother. Nelson is survived 
by his wife, Elizabeth and 
his two children: Frederick, 
4, and Ingrid, 8. He was 50 
years old. 


Profiles of Johns Hopkins University alumni who died in the 9/11 attacks 





COURTESY OF JH MAGAZINE 
JohnSammartino,MS‘90 


John Sammartino earned 
his master’s degree in elec- 
trical engineering at Johns 
Hopkins in 1990. He 
worked as an engineer at 
XonTech Inc., a research 
and development firm in- 
volved in defense issues. He 
was on board American 
Airlines Flight 77 when it 
left Dulles Airport and was 
later hijacked and flown 
into the Pentagon. He is 
survived byhis wife, Debbie 
Rooney, and his 4-year-old 
daughter, Nicole. He was 37 
years old. 








COURTESY OF JH MAGAZINE 


Glen J. Wall ’84 


Glen J. Wall worked as a 
bond trader for Cantor 
Fitzgerald in the World 
Trade Center. Along with 
his good friend Matthew 
O’Mahony, Wall majored 
in political economy and 
played guard on the varsity 
basketball team while at 
Hopkins. He also was a 
member of the varsity La- 
crosse team. Glen is sur- 
vived by his wife, Diane,and 
their two daughters Payton, 
4, and Avery, 3. Wall was 38 
years old. -Compiled by 
Ishai Mooreville 





Studying abroad post 9/11 


Changes in security policies don’t affect all study abroad programs 


BY LINDSAY SAXE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


A year following Sept. 11, many 
concerns about international secu- 
rity have changed the way study 
abroad programs deal with student 
safety in their particular host coun- 
try. However, while policieshave been 
modified and tightened in relation to 
specific international communities, 
there is not a sense of worry or anxi- 
ety present in the minds of some stu- 
dents here in the relatively calm 
realms of Western Europe. Gyula 
Csurgai, Academic Director of the 
School for International Training’s 
(SIT) Geneva, Switzerland program 
provided some insight into the policy 
changes as well as the student and 
European attitudes towards interna- 
tional security post-Sept. 11. 

- First of all, Csurgai said, “I must 
_stress the importance of our geo- 
_ graphic location,” because there are 
definitely places in the world where 
foreign students would be more at 
risk. While it may seem like a pillar of 
common sense to most people, geo- 
graphic location has not always been 
such an important factor in where 
students travel. As recently as three 
years ago, SIT hosted extensive pro- 
grams in both Jerusalem and Zimba- 
” bwe. However, due to widely known 
_ political unrest and volatile commu- 
nities, those programs were elimi- 
nated from the school’s curriculum. 
SIT’s spring program in Jerusalem 
had to be evacuated to Geneva two 
years ago, when such political unrest 
severely undermined the safety of the 
students studying there. 
As far as student travel while in- 








tradictory and arbitrary criteria for 
travel, taking into consideration that 
Switzerland is not yet a member of 
the European Union (EU) and there 
are other countries such as Turkey 
andthe Czech Republic that are com- 
parably safe to visit and also non- 
members. In response to student 
comments along those lines, Csurgai 
and his associate Academic Director 
Earl Noelte told the current group in 
Geneva that it was not a stringent 
requirement, but a general recom- 
mendation so thatstudents remained 
within countries considered univer- 
sally the most stable. Csurgai com- 
mented in addition that, “before Sept. 
11, it was not that limited ... how- 
ever, now there are places in the 
Middle Eastand elsewhere where stu- 
dents would be more at risk.” In con- 
trast, Csurgai added that SIT’s pro- 
gram in China, for example, has gone 
smoothly foranumber of years andis 
one ofthe school’s bestrun programs. 

Csurgai also said when it comes to 
SIT’s contingency plan and the cre- 
ation of their security policy, that SIT 
has to follow the instructions of the 
U.S. State Departmentand their home 
office in Brattleboro, Vt. However, 
there is not now an overwhelming 
sense of concern as it relates to secu- 
rity according to Csurgai, in the west- 
ern European community. Csurgai 
observed that after one or two months 
post-Sept. 11, apprehension and pre- 
occupation with security issues 
waned, and now, a year later, it is 
more in the periphery. 

As far as student concern goes, 
Csurgai said that SIT has seen an in- 
crease in student applications to all of 
their programs—a distinct contradic- 
tion to the assumption that Sept. 11 
may have deterred student desires. 
“Americans,” Csurgai said, “I think 


Students involved in the Geneva 
program expressed similar senti- 
ments as wellas various thoughts they 
had on study abroad post-Sept. 11. 
Angela Mazar, a junior from UCLA 
who has studied and traveled in both 
Bolivia and Croatia said that she, “felt 
safer in Europe than in the U.S.,” and 
that she continually welcomes the op- 
portunity to show Europeans that not 
all Americans prescribe to the same 


politics. Inaddition, Mazar added that | 


she agrees with most European opin- 
ions towards American foreign 
policy, so in essence, she can show 
people that Americans vary in their 
attitudes and beliefs. 

In response to questions about 
anxiousness and student concern for 
safety, most students agreed that they 
were not hesitant to study abroad, 
but geography did make a difference 
in their country choice. Emily 
Walgenbach of the University of Wis- 
consin said, “my mom was glad I was 
going to Switzerland because I guess 
she feels like it’s safer than any other 
place in the world—even the U.S.” 

But for the most part, every stu- 
dent agreed that security issues were 
ultimately out of their control after a 
certain point. Megan Richer of 
Stanford University said, “That kind 
of security is out of your control no 
matter where you are.” 

Here in Geneva, there is not as 
much worry about student security 
because of Switzerland’s long his- 
tory of neutrality and itslong-stand- 
ing tradition as an eclectic interna- 
tional community. But there is an 
awareness of the events of Sept. 11, 
and the wake-up call that it repre- 
sented for America as well as the 
rest of the world. Times are chang- 
ing, and the need fora consensus on 
international peace and conflict 
resolution is paramount to the 
sustainability of our global commu- 


contribute toward scholarships, but . 
- inthis case faculty and staffhave been 


1 contacted. 


Faculty and staff may contribute 


_ by writing a check payable to JHU, 
"noting that it is to be directed to the 


September Eleven Scholarship. 
People wishing to make long-term 
pledges and those seeking more in- 
formation should contact Sheila Love 
in the Office of Development and 
Alumni Relations, 410-516-8722. 








Student joins forces w 








RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
Trellien’s campaigntoremovethemonument led 
to the ACLU filing suit against Frederick. 


BY GINA CALLAHAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


As further proof that Hopkins is 
full of movers and shakers, amember 
of this year’s freshman class, Blake 
Trellien, isbehinda controversial suit 
in Frederick, Maryland involving the 
placement of a religious monument 
in a local park. 

Blake stumbled across the monu- 
ment in question last summer in a 
small war memorial park jointly 
owned by the City of Frederick and 
the Frederick County Commission- 


ers. Donated in 1956 by the Fraternal 


Order of the Eagles as a promotion 
for the film The Ten Commandments, 
the five-foot tall granite tablet is one 


| of hundreds of identical monuments 


given to local governments for this 
purpose. The structure was located 
outside the Frederick Courthouse un- _ 
til that building was renovated and 
became City Hall. It has been in its 
current location since 1998. 
Last spring, Blake, then a senior at 
Urbana High School, wrotea letter to 
the mayor of his town to challenge 
the constitutionality of the monu- 


| ment. A Frederick alderman read it, — 


passed iton toamember of the Chris- 
tian Coalition, and in little time, the 
local press was all over the issue, Blake 
recalls walking out ofhis Political Sci- 
ence Advanced Placement test in May 
to an awaiting television crew, 


ith AC 


2, lawsuit bearing his 
name, Blake stands by 
his original convic- 
tion and his motiva- 
tion for writing the 
letter, which he de- 
scribes as a belief in 
civil liberties, specifi- 
cally the separation of 
church and state. Be- 
cause of these prin- 
ciples, Blake does not 
discuss his own reli- 
gion in conjunction 
with the controversy. 
“Ttreally comes down 
to principles. The 
government should 
be, neutral. You 
should feel welcome 
in the political pro- 
cessand feel welcome 
to participate regard- 
less of religious be- 
liefs,” he said. 

This issue is com- 
plicated by constitu- 
ent and community 
involvement. Ac- 
cording to Heather Smith, Frederick’s 
Chief Legal Services Officer, there isa 
strong dichotomy between 
Frederick’s citizens motivated by re- 
ligious conviction anda minority who 
see the monumentasa display of gov- 
ernment favor toward one set of reli- 
gious beliefs. “A largenumber of con- 
stituents feel strongly that it should 
not be moved,” she said. Because 
Frederick County Commissioners are 
in an election year, the issue has be-. 


Freshman takes action against city 


for posting Ten Commandments 
LU to fight MD city monument 


considered and then blocked by the 
County Commissioners. Instead the 
Frederick Board of Alderman re- 
solved to rededicate Memorial Park 
asahistoriccemetery, hoping to avoid 
litigation. This act was the result of 
research conducted by Smith and her 
staff confirming that the site has his- 
torical, archeological and cultural sig- 
nificance. The land was once church 
owned, but was handed off to be 
shared by the city and county after 
financial difficulties. 

Smith commented that part of the 
covenant calling fora change of own- 
ership requires that the land be rec- 
ognized as a sacred graveyard. Some 
prominent citizens are buried in the 
land, possibly including the town’s 
third mayor. “It’s important to re- 
member that these are human re- 
mains,” she said. 

Stacey Mink, spokesperson for the 
Maryland branch of the ACLU han- 
dling the case, says both the city and 
countyweresentletterssuggesting other 
remedies for the conflict. She com- 
mented thatthe rededication ofthe park 
as a Christian burial ground does not 
make for a better land classification. It 
is still unconstitutional. Precedents set 
by similar cases, where such religious — 
monuments were found to violate the 
First Amendment, could be in the 
ACLU’s and Blake’s favor, although 
the fact that the land serves as a burial 
place makes this case unique. 

Blake sees resolution in either a sale 
of Memorial Park to a private owner, 
an option complicated by its cemetery 


' Status, or in the removal of the monu- 


come even ment. “From my 
eee awh es PSP CCtive, it can’t 
tionally an 3 _ Stay where it is. 
politically Trellien and the ACLU There are ehr 
charged. _ 4 andotherplacesthat 

According are going to court to would be more ap- 
toa August Darcie propriate for a reli- 
story in the remove the five-foot _giousicon,”hesaid. 
iat eo . Regardless, of 
Post, the — j 5 the outcome of the 
American tall granite tablet ‘pending lawsuit, 
Civil Liberties Blake; who as an 
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removal of the . said, “I mean I just 
monument. wrote a letter, but. 
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~ Compiled by Ishai Mooreville with in- 
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EUGENE YUM/NEWS-LETTER 


Professor Hilary Bok has lived everywhere from Turkey to Sweden. 


MICHELLE FIKS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


This fall marks philosophy Pro- 
fessor Hilary Bok’s third year teach- 
ing at the Johns Hopkins University. 
While philosophy does not top the 
list of most popular majors at 
Hopkins, it definitely serves an im- 
portant role within the University. 

As a child growing up in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Bok wanted 
to be creative; some of her many aspi- 
rations included a firefighter, marine 
biologistand politician. At Princeton, 
she initially studied economics, which 
she states, “was a mistake.” 

She later went on to try her hand at 
English because of her passion for 
reading. However, she thought to 
herself, “This is not what I really want 
to do.” 

It was after she tookaclass by T.M. 


Scanlon on the subject of moral phi- 
losophy that she found her true call- 
ing. 
“T positively fell in love with the 
subject. I thought to myself, ‘This is 
perfect.’ With philosophy, I can do 
my own work and not write com- 
mentary on other people’s works,” 
said Bok. “As for bioethics, well, it’s 
so much fun! It’s like science fiction 
all the time! It has to be the best job in 
the world.” 

As a child, Bok was allowed to 
watch only one hour of television per 
week, though she would on occasion 
sneak over to her neighbor’s house to 
watch TV there. Her current favorite 
movie is The Philadelphia Story and 
she cites the young Lawrence Olivier 
as one of her favorite actors. 

Bok also professes a penchant for 
art; she likes to take pictures and paint 
with watercolors. She once created a 
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Prof. Bok goes behind the music 


Bok studied both economics and English before finally settling on her love: philosophy 


sculpture that involved a crucified 
Barbie doll; the doll now resides in 
her closet. 

When it comes to languages, Bok 
is fluentin French, though she admits 
that she has forgotten Spanish, He- 
brew, Swedish and German. Upon 
graduation, she lived all over the 
world, in such far flung locations as 
Turkey, Sweden, Israel, Germanyand 
Mexico, where she wrote travel guides 
during one summer. 

When asked what the most com- 
mon problem facing students study- 
ing philosophy, Bok answers that a 
prevalent problematic area arises 
when students try to overcomplicate 
matters. 

She comparesit to heradolescence, 
when she was interested in different 
boys but didn’t quite know how to 
approach them. 

“Tt’s like when I was in junior high 
school and boys happened-I thought 
that there was some magic code that I 
needed to learn in order to talk to 
them. I asked everyone, ‘What is the 
code?’ Suddenly it hit me- there is no 
code! You just talk to people!” 

Itis this mentality that she believes 
causes many students to become per- 
plexed when trying to hammer out a 
paper on philosophy. Bok states that, 
“Students’ problems are products of 
their own expectations. The work is 
simple; just construct an argument 
for your position. That may not be 
the easiest of tasks, but it’s simple.” 

Her philosophy on attendance is 
that it serves only to benefit those 
taking her classes. 

“Students are groups; they make 
their own choices. I try to make the 
lectures not unduly painful. Ulti- 
mately, it is the students’ decisions 
on whether they choose to come to 
class or not.” 

She previously taught for nine 
years at Pomona College. Bok, who 
received her B.A. from Princeton in 
philosophy and her Ph.D. from 
Harvard in philosophy, currently 


teaches Introduction to Bioethics. She 


has also taughta number of seminars | 


at Hopkins; these include “Ethics and 
Animals” and a seminar in which she 


delved into the topic of “What things | 


can I do to myself to get myself to do 
things.” While this may seem wordy, 
the essence of the class looked at prob- 
lems of addiction and the weakness 
of human will. One of the reasons 
Bok enjoys teaching at Hopkins is 
because of the “flexibility that it af- 
fords to teach peculiar seminars.” 


Professor Bok is currently writing | 
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on Kant’s “justification of categorical 
imperative. 
“The categorical imperative is the 


‘basic moral rule. It states that you | 


should always act in such a way as to 
treat humanity as an end, andnotasa 
means,” she explains. “For example, 
people are not tools that you can sim- 
ply use with no regard to their feel- 
ings. Ultimately, you should always 
respect people’s will.” 

When asked what her favorite 
book is, Bok is quick to name 
Middlemarch by George Eliot as “the 
most wonderful novel.” What she 


loves most about Middlemarch is | 


Eliot’s ability to create four separate 
worlds and yet somehow manage to 
weave them all together. 

“Tt’s all about the literary genius,” 
she concluded. 

From the age of 12, she has held a 
passion for both playing the guitar 
and musicin general. Inher free time, 
she plays on her folk and electric gui- 
tars, plays with her two rescued cats, 
does research on philosophy and 
mows her lawn. 

For relaxation, she heads to the 
backyard. “I refer to my backyard as 
‘The Health Club.’ My lawn is one 
acre and it sort of slopes unevenly, all 
over, so that when I mowit, I’m con- 
stantly pushing my lawn mower. It 
would probably take five hours to 
mow, if I did it all at once. It’s a great 
way to iron your mind.” 


Students bike across country for cancer 


Senior David Courson describes his experience biking with Hopkins 4K for Cancer 


BY DAVID COURSON 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


How special was this summer? 
When I am asked this question I re- 
spond, “After being hit by a truck I 
was angry not about the hit-and-run 
accident but about the fact that I 
couldn’t ride my bike for a few days.” 

Are you crazy? “Maybe.” 

What was this trip for and why did 
you do it? The trip was called the 
Hopkins 4K for Cancer and was the 
brain child of Ryan Hanley, now a 
junior here at Hopkins. Ryan’s father 
died from cancer when he was a boy. 
As it does with so many people, can- 
cer had touched his life in a negative 
way, but unlike most people Ryan 
decided to fight back. 

With the help of four other 
Hopkins students, the trip was trans- 
formed from an idea to a feasible 
projecttoa reality. Allinall, 24 riders 
took to the roads, 18 from Hopkins 
and six from other east coast schools. 
Each rider dedicated their rides to 
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A cist injury didn’t deter Courson 
from finishing the trek. 






someone he knew who had been af- 
fected by cancer. My trip was dedi- 
cated to my parents, both cancer sur- 
vivors. I rode for the cause, for my 
family and ona more selfish note, for 
the experience of seeing the country 
in a unique way. In the end, every 
rider would agree that we were suc- 
cessful on all fronts. We raised 
$41,000 for the American Cancer So- 
ciety, we brought pride to our fami- 
lies and hometowns and we had the 
summer ofa lifetime! 

I can’t possibly sum up a two 
month adventure in one column; 
there were too many incredible mo- 
ments, though a few memories do 
stick out in my mind. I drove one of 
the support vans during the first four 
days of trip due to an wrist injury. 
Nearing the end of the first day I had 
already picked up one rider who was 
feeling ill. Having spent the day trail- 
ing people in the van, I needed to do 
something, so I asked the rider to 
drive so that I could run the last seven 
miles into the town we were stay in. 
She agreed. When I got out we were 
at the base ofa large hill. I passed five 
riders while running up the hill some 
of whom were walking. 

A month later we were in Estes 
Park, Colo. preparing to ride over 
Trail Ridge Road, the highest con- 
tinuously paved road in the nation, in 
Rocky Mountain National Park. The 
mood the night before was appre- 
hensive, people still remembered the 
Appalachians. The next morning ev- 
eryone was excited for the challenge. 
A few hours later every rider was 
standing at the top of the pass. No 


- one walked, no one complained, we 


just looked around at the moun- 


tains and valleys on every side and 


stood in awe of what we had accom- 
plished. None of us will forget that 
day. , 
Goite into Cedar City, Utah, I was 


Make your dream come true and 
“write for the Features page. E-mail 
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COURTESY OF TRAVIS SNOW 


Johns Hopkins students biked for eight weeks from Baltimore to San 
Francisco to raise money for cancer research. 


riding in a lead group of three riders. 
We had spread out to go down an 11 
mile descent into the town. Our 
LeMond bikes are quite fast. Going 
40 miles per hour down even short 
hills was common and many riders 
reach speeds of near 50. 

_ On this day I was going about 40 
miles per hour when an impatient 
truck decided to squeeze between me 
and oncoming traffic. The pick-up 
made it by me, but its trailer did not. 
It sideswiped me and I was thrown 
from my bike. This trip was full of 
amazing people. One such person, 
Rick Haynie, saw me lying on the side 
of the road, and rather than driving 
by like many others, stopped, picked 
me up and took me to the Cedar City 
emergency room. I was fine and just 
had some bad road rash. Rick didnot 


_ stop there, however. During the 


wreck I had destroyed my bike gloves. 





When I returned to the group later 
that night, some of the guys told me 
they had met Rick in a bike shop in 
town and thathe had purchased mea 
new pair of gloves. Sometimes it is 
the simplest of gestures that touches 
you. I will never forget Rick’s kind- 
ness. I hope I can do the same for 
someone else someday. 

All24 riders had their own reasons 
for riding. Few of us knew each other 
before the trip. I now have 23 new 
friends for life. They supported me 
when I was hurt, they encouraged me 
on tough days, they shared many per- 
sonal stories and experiences and they 
never stopped making me laugh and 
smile. This truly was the summer of 
a lifetime. I can’t imagine a more 
rewarding way to spend two 
months. I love them all and will 
never forget this summer or those 
other 23 characters. 
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Barry and MacDonald are eager to make the Center a reality. 


African-American 
Studies on the way 


Task Force hopes to have minor in 
African-American Studies by spring 


BY ZAINAB CHEEMA 
Tue Jouns Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


Momentum is underway to create 
a Center for African and African- 
American Studies at Johns Hopkins 
University, that will offer students a 
greater variety of courses in the area 
and provide an opportunity for those 
interested in an intensive study to do 
a major or minor. 

Daniel Weiss, Dean of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences, desig- 
nated a task force in March and laid 
on its shoulders the responsibility of 
drafting a detailed proposal for the 
Center, including a mission state- 
ment, course listing and plans for 
funding. For the chair, Weiss appro- 
priately selected Professor of History 
Sara Berry, who specializes in African 
economic history. Seven other pro- 
fessors across the disciplines are on 
board, as well as five students repre- 
senting the student organization 
JHUnity. 

The push for the Center began 
when JHUnity submitted a report to 
Dean Weiss on the need to do justice 
to this rich discipline, which currently 
exists as a subcategory in CAC, or 
Program for Comparative American 
Cultures. 

“The task force represents the ef- 
fort to create a more institutional 
structure for African American Stud- 
ies,” said Berry. “CAC had not devel- 
oped a large student interest in the 
area, and was overly concerned with 
the broad issues of comparative cul- 
tures.” 

The sheer range covered by Afri- 
can and African-American Studies 
makes it easy to understand how it 
could’ve been under represented as 
part of CAC. After all, itencompasses 
African history, African-Caribbean 
history, African-American history, 
African-American literature (before 
and after the Harlem Renaissance), 
African-American public health is- 
sues, African-American Sociological 
Studies and more, which all deserve 
the proper attention. 

The Center plans to get the faculty 
to represent these fields through co- 
ordination and strategic hiring; this 
means pulling together the faculty 
who currently offer courses in this 
area, encouraging them to work to- 
gether and develop new courses, as 
well as hiring professors who special- 
ize in significant aspects of this disci- 

line. 

“The field of African and African 
is full ofinteresting issues,” said Dean 
Weiss. “Wecurrently have two dozen 
faculty in this area,” he noted. “Hav- 
ing a Center to represent this faculty 
and bring new energy in this field 
strikes measa very good idea.” Need- 
less to say, the coordination will pro- 
duce a lot of exciting crossover and 
fusion, which is the idea, task mem- 
ber say. 

“We envision the Center as being 
very interdisciplinary,” comments 
Frances Ferguson, task member and 
Chair of the English Department. 


Inaddition to lending the menu of 
courses at Johns Hopkins greater va- 
riety and spice, there might be some 
interesting long-term benefits, ac- 
cording to sophomore and task mem- 
ber Morgan MacDonald. 

“By making the curriculum more 
diverse, the Center will attract some 
students to Hopkins who wouldn’t 
normally consider the University be- 
cause of its under representation of 
African and African-American stud- 
ies,” said MacDonald. “It will make 
the student body more diverse.” 

There are other benefits to the Cen- 
ter, on the cultural role it might play 
in the Hopkins community. Berry 
points out Baltimore’s rich African- 
American heritage that the Center 
might help tap into, especially 
through students and faculty inter- 
ested in research. Also, Baltimore 
houses a growing community of Af- 
rican immigrants, who’ve left their 
homes because of political unrest or 
economic motives, which provides 
more opportunities for study, re- 
searchand volunteer activities involv- 
ing thisnewcommunity of dislocated 
African peoples hoping to integrate 
into the West. 

For those eager to participate in 
the Center, they'll have to wait until 
the spring semester, which is when 
the task force hopes to launch a mi- 
nor in African and African-Ameri- 
can Studies. As faras scheduling goes, 
the task force plans to meet regularly 
and submit a proposal to Dean Weiss 
by the end of this fall semester, who is 
incredibly optimistic about the fu- 
ture of the Center. 

“We're poised to have an impact 
on this field nationally and interna- 
tionally,” said Weiss. 

In the meantime, you can show 
your support by participate in events 
that mark the Center’s growing mo- 
mentum. The task force, CAC, WGS 
(Women and Gender Studies) and 
IGS (Institute of Global Studies) are 
hosting a joint reception for faculty 
and students on Friday, Sept. 13 at 4 
p.m., to bring together people inter- 
ested in these programs and unveil 
the Greenhouse renovations, where 
these programs will be housed. There 
will be food, drinks and music, for 
those who need added incentive. 

Also, the following people are 
coming to speak at Hopkins some- 
time in the fall; Stanley Nelson, whose 
wonderful documentaries include 
Marcus Garvey: Look for Me in the 


‘Whirlwind and Two Dollars and a 


Dream: The Story of Madame C.]. 
Walker and A’lelia Walker; Bryant 
Simon, a professor at University of 
Georgia, who has written widely on 
race, class and politics in America, 
who is currently writing a history of 
Atlantic City; and Farah Jasmine Grif- 
fin, Professor of English and Com- 
parative Literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who has published many 
books on African-American Litera- 
ture, especially on African-American 
travel literature. Check the CAC Web 
site for specific dates, 
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Rusted Root’s Michael Glabicki listens to the music 


After returning from a trip to Nicaragua, Glabicki came away with a new look on life. He dropped out of college and started a band. 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Michael Glabickihad a plan. After 
dropping out of college after fresh- 
man year, he put an ad in the paper 
for musicians and started a band. 
Nearly a decade later, Rusted Root’s 
music still appeals to a large and di- 
verse crowd, 

Their debut album When I Woke 
was released in 1994. It featured the 
hit single “Send me on my way” which 
remains todayone oftheir most popu- 
lar songs. Their new album, Welcome 
to my party was released in the spring 
of this year. 

This interview was conducted over 
the phone this past Wednesday. 


News-Letter: When did you know 
you wanted to be a musician? 


Michael Glabicki: I was 18, I had 
just come back from Nicaragua in 
1987, I just got out of high school. I 
was a little overwhelmed with what 
was happening down there with the 
contra war, so I sort of fell into a state 
of depression and dropped out of 
college after my freshman year to be- 
come a musician because I felt that 
not only that I wanted to but I needed 
to at that point, to express what I was 
feeling. 


N-L: How did youlearn guitar and 
what attracted you particularly to the 
guitar as an instrument? 


MG: I think all the rock idols of 
growing up played guitar, Neil Young, 
Santana, the Beatles, the Rolling 
Stones. For me, what really got me, 
was when I really fell deeply into the 
acoustic guitar and what really felt 
was a symphony in my hands. It’s 


very percussive, very melodic in feel. 


N-L: Do you prefer the acoustic 
guitar over the electric guitar? 


MG: Yeah. I keep trying to find an 
electric sound that really moves me, 
and I’m getting close with the elec- 
tric, I found some old Les Pauls that I 
like and a couple of amp styles that 
I'm gravitating towards, but rightnow 
it’s still the acoustic guitar running 
through some electric amps. 


N-L: You spoke a little bit about 
the bands you listened to when you 
were growing up. What were your 
primary music influences growing 
up, where are they today and how 
have they evolved? 


MG: I grew up listening to all dif- 
ferent sorts of stuff, even going into 
hardrockand heavy metal, Black Sab- 
bathand Van Halen, andallthatheavy 
fun stuff. But I grew up in my early 
years listening to the Beatles and the 


Stones, Cat Stevens. When I first. 


started writing music it was Peter 
Gabriel and U2, and right now its 
Radiohead and Neil Young. 


N-L: Your music has a very jungle 
and tribal sort of rhythm to it. Where 
does that sound come from? 


MG: Well there was a lot of Afri- 
can drumming going on herein Pitts- 
burgh, at University of Pittsburgh and 
Carnegie Mellon University. [had two 
cousins who had sort of a world beat 
band who were doing some original 
musicwithsome African percussion- 
ist. Actually one of the percussionists 
they were working with had worked 
for the Talking Heads and hadhelped 
them incorporate African rhythms 


into their music. So for me, it was 
happening all around me, locally up 
the street from me, butthen there was 
also Peter Gabriel too, who was doing 
alot of African Rhythms and such. In 
that year that I started writing music, 
it seemed like a very natural thing to 
do for me, in the acoustic styles that I 
was playing it worked, it matched, it 
was the way to go, 


N-L: What exactly is your process 
when you write songs? 


MG: Ninety percent of the time I 
focus in on the acoustic guitar and 
sort of the repetition of what I am 
playing and that allows me to reacha 
deeper state, sort oflikea meditational 
tool to find the lyrics and find the 
vocal melodies. So a lot of times 
when the lyrics come out they are 
kind of like dreams to me, where I’m 
not quite sure what they mean right 
away. When you have a dream it 
might take a month, and then you go 
‘That’s what that dream was about’. 
A lot of my songs are like that. 


N-L: So do you have certain peri- 
ods when you feel like you are in the 
zone and really feel like you can write 
and then other periods when its more 
difficult for music to come out? 


MG: Yeah, definitely. Whenever 
it’s really easy, that’s when the best 
songs come...well maybe not. There’s 
definitely moments where. you get 
into a song and you say ‘what just 
happened’ and all of a sudden you 
have a song on tape and you’re not 
quite sure how you got there. 


N-L: Could you give a brief biog- 
raphy of how you got the other mem- 
bers of your band together? 


SOCIETY 
By Nina LOpATINA AND SHANA DOREMAN 
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COURTESY OF JENNIFER SHELLER 


Rusted Root comes to Shriver Hall this Sunday for the first HOP sponsored concert of the school year. 


MG: I got back from Nicaragua 
and dropped out of college to start a 
band and had envisioned a lot of 
African percussion. I wanted a larger 
bandwith female harmonies. I started 
auditioning musicians here in Pitts- 
burgh and I put quite a couple ads in 
the paper, and started having musi- 
cians come to my studio, audition- 
ing. I had known Liz [Berlin], from 
high school, and I knew that she had 
a beautiful voice, so I asked her to 
come down and try out and it went 


SHANA DOREMAN/NEWS-LETTER 


g Life inthe dorms. On theleft, Spence Pitts, Nicole Fahrenfeld and Matt Therrien enjoy a satisfying meal at Wolman dining 
hall with friends. On the right, Sarah Weinstein takes a ride down the Adams stairwell. Ah, to be a freshman. 





really well. Then she knew Jim 
[Donovan] and Patrick [Norman] 
both from an African drumming class 
at Pitt. They came down, things were 
going good. Westarted gigging and a 
year later met Jenn [Wertz] and John 
[Buynak]. They photographed us, 
they were photographers, and I sort 
of hit it off with them and asked John 
to join the band, because had been 
playing some flute, and sung some 
Rolling Stones songs with Jen, just 
goofing around oversomebeers. And 
they said ‘Okay’. They came down 
and practiced, the six of us at that 
point. Then, later on, I did some solo 
shows with Jimmy Spirnow, the per- 
cussionist on When I Woke and the 
last two albums. This past record he 
spent with his family, so right now he 
is not in the band. 


N-L: When you're going on tour, 
and you re on stage singing in front of 
thousands of people, how does that 
feel? 


MG: I feel like an animal, a spiri- 
tualanimal. Itryto encompass every- 
thing from the animal to the spiritual, 
where the animal can taste the spiri- 
tual and move by sense of smell and 
taste. The spiritual moves on the en- 
ergy ofthe crowd and the overall color 
scheme of the crowd. I just try to be 
totally in it all, and move with it the 
best that I can, butthen also make my 
boundaries to where I’m going to go 
and where I’m not going to go. 


N-L: I know you've been on tour 
for a bit going around to colleges 
around the country. What do youlike 
best and hate the most about travel- 
ling to different cities every night? 


MG: Well, I think the best part of 
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it for sure is playing musicand feeling 
connected with everyone. I believe 
those events radiate out into the cit- 
ies, and into the local geography. And 
then to have days off is great, to have 
time to go around in the city, meet 
people, taste the food , that is won- 
derful. I think the worst of it is the 
actual being on the bus or plane and 
travelling. No matter how nice your 
bus is, if you've got DVD’s, CD’s, 
whatever, you're still living out a tin 
box and it’s not really natural. 


N-L: Shifting gears a little bit, how 
do you feel about the exchange of 
music for free over the Internet? What 
is your take on that, do you believe 
people should have to pay for music 
like they do in the store, or should it 
be different on the Internet? What is 
your stance on that issue? 


MG: Well, I have a couple differ- 
ent perspectives on it, one being that 
I did just invest two years of my life 
into making a recording to put out. 
And people that then go outand burn 
that CD, and I don’t see revenues for 
it, ’ve just invested a lot of time and 
money into thatand I feel that they’re 
ripping me off. A lot of people think 
they're not ripping off the artist, 
they’reripping off the record compa- 
nies, but they are ripping off the art- 
ist. Beyond that I feel that the indus- 
try has gotten so restricted with the 
labels they’re putting out and what 
radio allows to be promoted that 
people are just craving any type of 
music and I think that’s where the 
hunger comes from. They’re not 
thinking about what they’re doing 
they just want good music and when 
they find good music they’re really 
excited about it. In one sense, I think 
the industry needs to change ona lot 
of different levels for it to be worked 
out. 


N-L: A lot of young people today, 
when they think of popular music 
they think of MTV and everything 
MTV stands for. What do you think 
is the affect of MTV on the music 
consumer, and do you think it’s a 
positive or a negative one? 


MG: I don’t particularly like 
MTV at this point. I think it’s very 
constricted and economically ori- 
ented instead of artistically oriented. 
If people are taking it, it’s their fault. 
Ithink people could create something 
different and to say its MTV’s fault or 
big corporations’ fault is ridiculous 
because people have always changed 
and always rebelled against that, and 
for some reason people are slow to 
do that today. People have to get a 
little more tune with history and real- 
ize they’re more powerful than that. 


N-L: Since you’re coming to Johns 
Hopkins, I’m curious if anything in 
particular comes to mind when you 
hear that name? 


MG: Well, I had a relative that 
wentthere, [Laughs]. I’veheardsome 
good stories about it and I’m defi- 
nitely excited to go there. I think there 
is a strong intellectual community 
there, and it’s xciting for me to 
know that and to know its going to ~ 
bee little different playing a show 

ere. wi) 


N-L: Thank you very much for 
your time Mr. Glabicki, and goodluck 
with your show, 


MG: Thank you. Hy 
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‘Stephen Dixon’s I. and Jean McGarry’s Dream Date. 


| At the end of the school year, | 
always look forward to a summer 
spent reading books that I wouldn’t 
usually get to read. Whether it’s a 
hheavy Russian novel or those books 
assigned in Occ. Civ. that you were 
just too busy to get around to, the 
end of the semester gives the Johns 
Hopkins student a chance to dust 
theliterary cobwebs out ofhis head. 
In compiling my summer reading 
list, I decided to include the works 
of some of my professors in the 
Writing Seminars. Stephen Dixon’s 
I. (McSweeney’s) and Jean 
McGarry’s Dream Date (JHU Press) 
are two of the latest works of fiction 
out of the department. Almost op- 


Posites in style and form, Dixon and 
McGarry still manage to highlight 
how different approaches to fiction 
can produce two readable and en- 
joyable works. 

Stephen Dixon, a professor inthe 
Writing Seminars since 1980, has 
published his latest novel, I., 
through Dave Egger’s publishing 
company, McSweeney’s. A two- 
time finalist for the National Book 
Award, Dixon’s latest novel follows 
in the tradition of some of his 
heavier novels, such as Interstate 
and Frog. Like his other novels, I. 
works out, in almost obsessive com- 
pulsive terms, the “what ifs” of the 
main character’s life. While blur- 


ring the distinction between author 
and protagonist, the novel starts 
with a third person narration and 
then switches to the first person. 
Eventually, Dixon settles into the 
use of the third person narrator, the 
protagonist called “I.” The novel 
presents itself as an exploration of 
I.’s relationship with his parents, 
his wife (who is bound to a wheel- 
chair) and his two daughters. Start- 
ing with the protagonist as a bach- 
elor in Paris, the novel moves with 
an odd chronology, exploring what 
life was like for I. 
before he met his 
wife, if he were 
his wife, andifhe 
could change his 
life— one chap- 
ter even explores 
the repetition in 
a series of apologies he makes to his 
daughters. 

The novelis meticulously crafted 
(as all of Dixon’s novels are) though 
not in a way that is oppressive to 
the reader. I. is perhaps one of the 
most accessible of Dixon’s novels 
to date, weighing in at just 338 
pages, though it is only the firstina 
three volume set. Though he doesn’t 
like to be put'in any category, 
Dixon’s novel I. is certainly one of 
the best meta-fictions I have read, 
blurring the distinction between the 
writer and the writing while still 
containing a thoroughly readable 
work of fiction. 

Jean McGarry has been a profes- 
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of the latest from the Writing Sems: McGarry’s Dream Date and Dixons I. 


sor in the Writing Seminars since 
1987 and the head of the depart- 
ment since 1997. Her latest collec- 
tion of short stories, entitled Dream 


Date, was released through the | 


Johns Hopkins Press at the begin- 
ning of the summer. This elegant 
examination of the relationship be- 


tween man and woman is split into | 


two sections of stories, respectively 
entitled “His” and “Hers.” Though 
the book is split into these sections, 
“His” and “Hers” interact with each 
other and provide a whimsical yet 
graceful look at 
the sexes. 

The reader, at 
times, gets a sense 
that the surreal- 
ism of these sto- 
ries offers a view 
of just how silly 
the differences between the sexes 
are. In “The Secret of His Sleep,” 
the last and longest story in the 
“His” section, aman wakes up from 
a 40 year sleep, while in “The Thin 
Man,” a man describes the sensa- 
tion of losing 175 pounds. Descrip- 
tions of cigars, fine wines, Parisian 
cafes and famous authors (Ezra 
Poundaffectionately nicknamed ‘Ez 
Po’ in “The Last Time”) make the 
stories lushly removed from the ey- 
eryday actions of their characters. 
Like Dixon, McGarry strives for 
technical perfection in her work, 
leaving room for her whimsical ef- 
fects to air in the context of the 
prose. 


| BY COURTNEY RICE 
| THE Jouns Hopkins News-LETTER 


Did you know that Maryland can 
lay claim to one of the most famous 
lyricists in American history? Though 
he may be considered sort of one-hit- 
| wonder, this man’s work has been per- 
formed by such diverse musicians as 
N’Sync, Faith Hill, Metallica, Whitney 
| Houston and Jimi Hendrix. His music 
is played year after year and entire sta- 
diums of people often sing along. 

Stumped? The man is none other 
| than Francis Scott Key, lawyer and 

author of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
| ner.” The writer of our national an- 
| them was born in Maryland in 1780; 
he lived here andin Washington D.C. 
throughout his lifetime. 

Years and years ago, during the 
War of 1812, Major George 
Armistead, commander of Fort 
McHenry, realized his stronghold was 
in danger of attack by the British, as it 
| guarded the entrance to the Baltimore 
harbor. Heasked Maryland native Mary 
Young Pickergill to make a huge flag to 
wave over the fort, identifying his posi- 
tion. Her creation, 30 by 42 feet, was 
visible from many miles away. 

In 1814, the British captured Wash- 
ington D.C. They headed to Baltimore, 
besieging Fort McHenry on September 
13 into the night. Key had gone to Bal- 
timore earlier that week under a flag of 
truce to rescue an elderly physician, Dr. 
William Beanes, who was being heldon 





Anthems history 
stems from Bmore 


the British flagship, Tonnant. His ef- 
forts were successful, but because of the 
fighting, he could not safely return 
home. Thus, Keysatwatching thebattle 
rage at Fort McHenry. 

Early the next morning, Key 
looked anxiously for a sign that the 
fort was still under American con- 
trol. To his great relief, the stars and 
stripes were still flying high over Fort 
McHenry. Key was so moved by this 
sight that he immediately penned a 
couple verses on the back of an enve- 
lope. He later completed the lyrics in 
the Indian Queen Hotel in Baltimore. 

The lyrics were printed in newspa- 
pers across the country on Septem- 
ber 20. By October, they had been set 
to an old English tune and given their 
now famous title. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” re- 
mained one among many patriotic 
songs until an act of Congress made it 
the official nationalanthem on March 
33 19515 

The famous Stars and Stripes flag 
has flown continuously, since May 30, 
1949, over Key’s birthplace in Carroll 
County, Maryland. Theoriginal manu- 
script was eventually donated to the 
Maryland Historical Societyandacopy 
ofitis stored in the Library of Congress. 

You can be proud that this Sep- 
tember 14, the flag will be there, still 
waving “o’er the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 

(Source: http://www. usflag.org/ 

francis.scott.key.html) 





One Hour Photoisa 
film worth developing 


BY DANIEL URSU 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 


So this is nota very usual title for 
a movie review, but then again, One 
Hour Photo is not your usual walk 
in/walk out cinema experience. The 
film can be compared to an orches- 
tra, where every single part of the 
Movie fits in masterfully with the 
others to create a psychologically 
intense drama that leaves the spec- 
tator mesmerized by the finished 
project. 

But big words of praise aside, 
this modest movie (there are hardly 
any special effects) hits a chord few 
other flicks manage to tap. Photo 
Starts out as nothing special. Sy 
Parrish (a very well-aged Robin 
Williams) sits in a police detention 
booth, delivering his story to a de- 
tective. Sy is supposed to be the av- 
erage supermarket photo clerk ina 
perfect store with a quirk for accu- 
Zately calibrated photo developing 
machines; a man who goes to work, 

eaves and has no private life. This 
“nobody” takes a liking to the fam- 
‘ily of one ofhis best customers, Mrs. 
Yorkin (Connie Nielsen). The 
Yorkins develop so many photos of 
daily activities that they provide Sy 
with a visual gateway into their 
world, making him feel especially 
‘close to them; if you were Sy, they 
would be “your kin.” 
_ So what do you do if your “fam- 
ily” is being hurt by one of its mem- 
bers and you know about it? Well, if 


you're Sy, you take action and pro- 
tect them at all costs. And it is this 
course of action that Sy takes that 
makes the movie an act of genius. 
Though almost a cliched movie de- 
vice, Sy’s plan to let Mrs. Yorkin 
know that something is wrong in 
her family is nothing short of stun- 
ning. Sy’s maniacal plan, when it is 
all pieced together, surpasses all 
expectations. With this film, though 
you think you might have guessed 
the ending, you really don’t know 
what Sy will do next to get the world 
to see that something is wrong. And 
interestingly enough, every shot 
throughout the movie seems very 
ordinary. Only the music hints at 
what may be coming up in the plot, 
which is executed with serial killer 
precision. 

I would place One Hour Photo in 
a psychological thriller category be- 
cause it is one of the few movies that 
toys with your mind until the very 
end, wiping away the illusion that 
you know what’s going to happen. 
Hardly a graphic stunner, Photo can 
shock the viewer with its unprec- 
edented twists. In a strange way, the 
low-key cinematography fits in so 
nicely that the movie becomes an 
audio and visual masterpiece. 

One Hour Photo is truly an or- 
chestra worth seeing. Its cinemato- 
graphic style parallels an Orwellian 
1984-esque plot, except here a very 
different Big Brother watches overa 
family through their standard five 
by seven inch color prints. 








The Kid shines; Simone comes up short 





BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The Kid Stays in the Picture is a 
new documentary from directors 
Nanette Burstein and Adam Morgan. 
Based on his autobiography of the 
same title, it tells the mythic story of 
Hollywood producer Robert Evans, a 
once young businessman who, dur- 
ing a short sojourn in Beverly Hills, 
jumped into a swimming pool and 
came out a Hollywood legend. Rec- 
ognized that fateful day, he was cast 
in Daryl Zancuk’s The Sun Also Rises 
and almost lost the role, until Zanuck 
uttered those now famous titular 
words. Evans would go on to rebuild 
Paramount studios, marry and di- 
vorce AliMcGrawand produce some 
of the greatest films of the ‘70s. 

Evans narrates the documentary 
with punchy, prehensile banter of a 
hard-nosed shamus we might expect 
to find in one of his films. Burstein 
and Morgan ingeniously employ 
Evans’ narration of his book on tape. 
The ensuing talk is focused but not 
scripted, conversational but not lo- 
quacious. We’re. taken through the 
dark journey like children being told 
a great story by a great storyteller. 

The visuals mainly consist of the 
documentary staple: still photo- 
graphs. Burstein and Morgan take 
Ken Burns’ favorite zoom-in trick to 
the next level, however, by matting 
different levels of the pictures, creat- 
ing a captivating parallax scrolling 
effect. They add cigar flares and swirl- 


_ ing smoke when appropriate and 


tastefully colorize Ol’ Blue Eyes only 
where it counts. The film is like a 
history book come alive. 

And this is history, right? Sure. I 
think. While Evans’ influence on the 
bizisas significantas any filmmaker’s, 
or perhaps even moreso (atone point 
Evans says “I was on Chinatown for 
five years, Polanski was on it for nine 
months”), one might have trouble un- 
earthing the appeal of his story. 
Granted, the nobody-to-somebody 
aspect makes things interesting, as 
does the almost poetic irony that 
Evans’ life plays out like many of his 
films, but the fact eae that ne 
most entertaining of them 
‘come when Bratieclass anecdotes 
about familiar stars and filmmakers. 
‘When Francis Ford Coppola entered 


COURTESY OF USA FILMS 
Al Pacino’s effort is lacking in the new film Simone. 
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Evans 
timeline, [had 
the nagging 
notion, “I 
wish I were 
watching a 
documentary 
about him.” 

Still, The 
Kid Stays in 
the Picture is 
an entertain- 
ing romp 
through 
Hollywood’s 
best and cra- 
ziest years, 
when the stars were in heaven and, as 
Roger Ebert says, when the gods 
walked the earth. 

Some films have farfetched pre- 
mises at their core yet capture our 
attention and imaginations because 
the drama within plays out logically. 
Take, for example, writer-director 
Andrew Niccol’s screenplay for The 
Truman Show, in which aman slowly 
figures out that his life is a television 
show. The Truman Show worked be- 
cause we saw the ins and outs of the 
show’s production, soatno point dur- 


O-Show 
provides 
unique 
outloook 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B1 
Freshman Alex Smaliy observed 
that he found the production a very 
fitting one for the commencement 
of University— he had to use all the 
knowledge that he hopes to com- 
pound over his four years at 
Hopkins to understand the action. 

Freshman Louisa Conklin simi- 
larly identified with the plight of 
the main characters. “Orientation 
feels like a play where everyone 
knows their role, except for me!” 

The majority of the audience’s 
evident enjoyment might suggest 
that several years at and around 
Hopkins lend increasing humor to 
a situation that all college students 
hold in common— an out-of-con- 
trol confusion in which one can 
scarcely determine one’s own name, 
much less a viable destination. No 
matter where you’re coming from, 
the Barnstormers’ production of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
beautifully highlighted the deft ma- 
nipulation and analysis required to 
make timely entrances and exits in 
life. 





ing the film could we say, “Hey, 
Truman would have realized what was 
going on a long time ago.” Andrew 
Niccol’s latest film, Simone, ignores 
this strategy in favor of lighthearted 
satire, and the resultant film is virtu- 
ally unwatchable. 

And it’s a shame— Simone’s con- 
cept of exactingly lifelike digital ac- 
tors exemplifies 21st century science 
fiction to science fact. Just look at last 
year’s Final Fantasy: The Spirits 
Within. The entirely computer-ani- 
mated movie differed from Shrek and 
the Toy Stories because it wasn’t try- 
ing to pass itself off as a cartoon - the 
film didn’t feature digital characters, 
rather it starred digital actors, stir- 
ring up a maelstrom of controversy 
in the process. Why writer-director 
Andrew Niccol refused to impose 
even the slightest bit of reality onto 
Simoneisamystery. Instead, he expects 
us to laugh away the plotholes and take 
his silly narrative for what it is. 

So maybe we should. But there’s a 
problem; it’s not funny. Simone is 
Hollywood satire at its worst. Yes, we 
know some actors are conniving, 
spoiled children. Yes, we know stu- 
dio heads mercilessly fire longtime 


“Thisis a mostremarkable play... 


Very funny. Very Brilliant, Very chilling? 
—The New YoreTimas:.. ee 
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directors because their careers are sag- 
ging. Yes, we know that paparazzi 
will stop at nothing to get their pho- 
tos. How do we know this? Because 
we've seen these concepts in almost 
every other film that pokes fun at 
Tinsel Town. And even in films that 
are copies of copies of copies, these 
notions can still garner a chuckle. In 
Simone, they sit on the screen like a 
faux pas. 

It doesn’t help that Al Pacino is 
visibly struggling with his character. 
Granted, the man he portrays is at his 
nadir, but Pacino plays him lazily, as 
if uninspired by the screenplay. 
Catherine Keener enlivens a few 
scenes, but her role asa female studio 
head and ex-wife of Pacino is hardly 
explored. We’re left to assume that 
she’s the studio head because the 
screenplay needed it to be that way. 
Niccol leaves valuable ore, especially 
fora Hollywood satire, firmly buried. 

Hopefully another film will tackle 
the same concept from a more seri- 
ous angle. It’s solid ground for great 
thematic exploration. In the mean- 
time, I hope Andrew Niccol, who’s 
demonstrated his talent with Gattaca, 
finds time to defragment and reboot. 
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BY COURTNEY RICE 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


A year ago yesterday, a group of 
terrorists turned our world upside 
down. Since that fateful morning, 
Americans have struggled to cement 
their national identity and find com- 
_ Mon ground in the face of incompre- 
hensible violence. The arts commu- 
nity has not been immune to this 
renewed patriotism. Many musicians 
released patriotic singles for compila- 
tion albums; the Boss himself returned 
with The Rising, his own response to 
theattacks. Patrioticmovieslike Sum of 
AllFears (which, incidentally, blewBal- 
timore to smithereens) thrived in the 
box office. Tom Brokawwent In Search 
of America, and every major television 
station hosted 9/11 specials. 

Some local arts centers contrib- 
uted in their own ways to the com- 
memoration of one of America’s sad- 
dest and finest days. Both the Walters 


Art Museum and the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art offered free admission 
yesterday as part ofa nationwide initia- 
tive to celebrate America’s freedoms. 
The program, called “Celebrate 
America’s Freedoms: A Day of Re- 
membrance,” was developed jointly 
by the American Association of Mu- 


The arts community 
has not been immune 
to this renewed 
patriotism. 





seums and the Institute of Museum 
and Library Services. By encouraging 
museums across America to open for 
freeontheanniversary of Sept. 11, these 
organizations provided a forum to ex- 
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Local art museums offer free admission on Sept. 11 _ 


amine our freedoms to assemble, cre- 
ate, worship, inquire and express ideas. 

BMA Director Doreen Bolger 
stated in a press release, “We believe 
that the museum is a place of solace 
and quiet contemplation at this time 
of remembrance. We invite the com- 
munity to join us here to consider our 
nation’s great freedoms.” 

In addition to free admission, the 
Walters presented its first annual 
Renee May Lecture last evening. May 
was a flight attendant on board the 
plane that crashed into the Pentagon, 
as well as a docent at the Walters. 

The first speaker, Gregory Smith, 
a senior at Virginia’s Randolph Ma- 
con College, spoke on the topic of 
children and the aftermath of terror- 
ism, as well as the healing power of 
museums and art. Smith was the 13- 
year-old founder of International 
Youth Advocates, which educates the 
world about the plight of children. 
He has been nominated for the 2002 


Nobel Peace Prize for his efforts. 

Finally, on the musical front, the 
Annapolis Symphony Orchestra 
(ASO) and Annapolis Chorale par- 
ticipatedina moving tribute to honor 
the dead, These groups joined choirs 
and orchestras from around the world 
in the “Rolling Requiem.” Beginning 
at the International Date Line and 
progressing around the world, nu- 
merous instrumental and choral per- 
formances of Mozart’s classic “Re- 
quiem” commencedinevery timezone 
at 8:46 a.m., the moment of the first 
attack on the World Trade Center. 

Conducted by J. Ernest Green 
and Leslie B. Dunner, the ASO and 
Annapolis Chorale performed for 
50 minutes to a full house. Members 
of the participating organizations 
wore heart badges, each with thename 
of a person who died in the terrorist 
attack; this gesture reminds us that 
the brave souls lost on Sept. 11 may 
be gone but are not forgotten. 





Breeders hold water with Last Splash 








In the first windy days of the fall of 
1993, I had an idea. 

The idea was fairly self-evident, 
but it had never struck me as worth- 
while until then — I was going to 
bring my Walkman to school. You 
see, I lived in Midtown Manhattan 
and spent about an hour and a half 
each day traveling by bus to and from 
the far-northwest Bronx for day after 
day of humiliation, soggy London 
Broil and Venn diagrams in middle 
school. Ineededsome entertainment. 

Once I started bringing my 
Walkmanon the bus, I quicklysettled 
onastation. Gone were the days when 
I was satisfied listening to the same 
oldies station my parents listened to 
in the car - I listened to Z100, the top- 








; 





COURTESY OF ELEKTRA RECORDS 
The Breeders 1993 album Last Splash plunges the listener into a grungy dreamscape. 


40 station. At the time, the radio was 
dominated by synth-pop, which was 
alright with me. Listening to “All That 
She Wants” or “Rhythm is a Dancer” 
was far cooler than listening to “Sloop 


CHARLESDONEFER 
It’s New To You 


John B.” for the fiftieth time. Still, 
aside from feeling cool, I didn’t really 
connect with it. 

Then, seemingly out of another di- 
mension, a wildly different song came 
on. First of all, it featured real instru- 


ments. For perhaps the 
first time, I was capti- 
vated by a driving 
bassline, feedback anda 
distorted guitar. Then 
the vocals started. It 
wasn’ tthe female croon- 
ing of Madonna’s “Say 
Goodbye,” which was 
also popular at the time. 
It was quasi-singing, al- 
most as if the lead singer 
was on a pay phone, try- 
ing to sing without draw- 
ingattention. Then, there 
was the matter of the lyr- 
ics. “The bong in this 
reggae song?” 

What the hell is a 
bong? 

This doesn’t sound 
like reggae. 

The song was “Can- 
nonball” and the band 
was the Breeders, whom 
I largely credit for pre- 
venting me from ever 
purchasing an Ace of 
Base album. In fact, as I 
discovered years later, 
the Breeders’ seminal 
album, Last Splash, is a 
largely overlooked pop/ 
punk/grunge classic. 

Overlookedin favor ofgrungebands 
such as Nirvana and Alice in Chains, 
the Breeders’ sound is alternately hard 
and soft, loud and quiet, ethereal and 
in-your-face. The entire album is a se- 
ries of juxtapositions, one after the 
other. Sometimes, the wholeband rocks 
out, like in “Cannonball.” Sometimes, 
it’s just guitar and vocals. Sometimes, 
it’s instrumental. Sometimes, the beat 
is slow, butthe guitars are still driving at 
full speed, as if half the band didn’t get 
the memo. 

Still, what makes Last Splash so 
unique is lead singer and guitarist Kim 
Deal, formerly of the Pixies. Her voice, 
which can be described as equal parts 
child fullofwonderandhardened cynic, 
floats across the album and is able to 








conveya wide variety ofattitudes, from 
sorority/valley girl dismissiveness in “I 
Just Wanna Get Along” and “Hag,” to 
dirty-little-secret horniness in “Divine 
Hammer” and deluded hopefulness in 
“Do You Love Me Now?” The lyrics, 
which are mostly not very easy to un- 
derstand immediately, are occasion- 
ally brilliant, albiet cryptic. 

In general, Last Splash is like nod- 
ding in and out of sleep in a Seattle 
convenience store parking lot, circa 
1993. One moment, you’re rocking 
with distorted guitars and angry 
mumbled lyrics, and in the next, 
you're in some sort of distant and 
spacey guitar fantasy, narrated by an 
adult in a 9-year-old’s body. After a 
nine-year absence, The Breeders have 
re-formed with some new members 
and released Title TK, but Last Splash, 
in all its dreamlike glory, will always 
holda special placein my CD changer. 
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The ASO participated in the Rolling Requiem on Sept. 11. 
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MARTIN MARKS ~ 
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Saturday’s going to be one busy 
night for you guys ... If you want to 
find that scantily clad pool-boy 
| you've always dreamed of, then head 
on down to Velvet at Nation in D.C. 
where they'll be featuring a 
Back.2.Skewl evening. With the help 
| of New York City’s party organizers 
Kurfew, the event will feature guest 
DJs Joey Tempo and Gold, accom- 
|panied by DJ Lydia Primm in the 
main room. It’s $10 from 10 to 11 
p-m., $15 afterward, at the corner of 
K Street and Half Street. 

If Velvet isn’t quite your scene, 
then head on downto the Ottobar for 
their fifth Anniversary Celebration. 
This free show will feature some of 
the best in Baltimore rock, such as 


|The Fuses, The Oranges Band, The 


Translucents and Speed to Rome. 
Also on Saturday, Tripping Billies, 

a Dave Matthews Band cover band, 

will be playing at the Recher Theatre in 





Towson. I personally couldn’t imag- 
ine anything worse than a band cover- 
ing only Dave Matthews tunes, but, to 
quote the Senator from New York, “it 
takes a village.” ; 
Jammin’ ... On Monday, The 
Wailers (formerly of Bob Marley 
fame) will be playing at the Recher 
Theatre. ! 
For those Jazz fans out there, thi 
Ottobar also features live Jazz on 
Tuesday nights in their upstairs 
room. Featuring Lafayette Ghilchrist 
& the New Volcanoes, an innovative 
jazz ensemble featuring some of the 
best talents from Peabody as well as 
around Baltimore, the evening pra- 
vides a really chill, mid-week break 
while still being within walking dis- 
tance of Homewood. A great break 
from the CVP scene (they have a bar 
upstairs!), the night goes from 10 p.m. 
till 1 a.m. Just try to avoid the goth 
crowd downstairs! i 
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Cinematography chokes Perdition 


BY ANDY MOSKOWITZ 
THE JOHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Like the long winters and after- 
noon rainfalls that it prominently 
features, Road to Perdition is per- 
meated by a wistful sense of regret. 
Sam Mendes allows his scenes to 
linger artfully; Conrad Hall’s cin- 
ematography makes us glad he does. 
But the pure power of photography 
becomes the film’s main weakness. 
The camera boasts so loudly that 
the drama it depicts, albeit rather 
noisy itself, is muted. What we’re 
left with is simultaneously a sump- 
tuous feast anda taste of what might 
have been. 

Tom Hanks, in his best perfor- 
mance since Forrest Gump, plays 
Michael Sullivan, an Irish hit-man in 
Untouchables-era Chicago, whose son 
(Tyler Hoechlin) witnesses one of his 
father’s jobs and becomes a liability. 


The events that transpire next will 
spur father and son to traverse to- 
getherthe long road to Perdition, Ill., 
as they run for their lives from jealous 
gangsters and rival hit-men. 

Foiling this story is that of the ag- 
ing gang boss Mr. Rooney (Paul 
Newman) and his own son (Daniel 
Craig). The men’s relationship is as 
complicated as it gets, but elegantly 
simple. With these characters, 
Mendes want to show us that behind 
the tommy-guns and trench coats of 
the setting’s zeitgeist were broken, 
pathetic men. Yet his insistence on 
cloyingly beautiful photography be- 
lies this potentially powerful reality, 
simply because most of what he shows 
is not meant to be pretty. 

By contrast, the scenes between 
Sullivan and his son work very well. 
When the initial tension between 
them gives way to sentiment, the film 
is affecting. But just when it seems 


that a relationship is developing, the 
film belabors a simple point with an 
overlong segment of bloody revenge. 
Time for character development jis 
wasted on this obvious detour, which 
would have been more powerful were 
it short and to-the-point. Mendes 
would have us think that he’s devel- 
oping his characters with his photog- 
raphy, but sadly he isn’t showing us 
anything we haven’t seen in the first 
10 minutes. In Road to Perdition, 
Mendes’ camera is more concerned 
with the darkness and iciness of His 
sets and landscapes, and, by turns, pf 
his characters’ hearts. It’s all purely 
external, and that might be the film’s 
central problem. 

Road to Perdition’s parallel father/ 
son stories are related thematically 
but not dramatically. When the pay- 
off comes, it feels like Mendes has 
merely filledinacoloringbook, rather 
than drawn his own picture. 





Baltimore Museum of Art’s new acquisitions fail to please 


BY CAROLINE SAFFER 
Tue Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite its status as a prestigious 
institution of art in a fairly major 
American city, the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art (BMA) cannot seem to 
get its act together. Since last 
spring’s offerings of the Cone Col- 
lection (an extensive private collec- 
tion of early modern art) reopening 
and the more experimental 
“BodySpace,” there has been little 
new evidence of creativity occur- 
ring within the museum. 

I’m not sure whether this is due 
to the taste of the curators, an insuf- 
ficient budget, or some other prob- 
lem in the BMA’s infrastructure, but 
the general quality of the exhibi- 
tions has seemed on the decline. 
The most recent evidence of this is 
the current featured exhibit, “New 
on View: Recent Additions to the 
Collection.” The introduction to the 


tures a group of graphic textiles, 
‘treated for both practical and more 
creative purpos 
that interested 
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Raoul Dufy, a French fauvist 
painter. The print has a repeated 
design of a couple dancing in a 
tropical setting while a small native 
crouches to the side. The next gal- 
lery, to the left, focuses on pieces of 
modern furniture, such as Eero 
Saarinen’s 1956 “Tulip Chair” de- 
sign; again, the piece was an interest- 
ing artifact, but as an independently 
acquired piece and out ofa more spe- 
cific context, it felt random and lack- 
ing in artistic significance. On the wall 
ofthesameroomisaworkby Gerhard 
Richter, the contemporary German 
artist whose traveling retrospective 
has been big news in the art world this 
year. “128 Photographs ofa painting 
(Halifax 1978)” (1998) is composed 
of four black-framed panels, each with 
16 rectangular photos, close-ups of a 
painting’s textures and brushstrokes. 
The worst part about the work is not 
that it ultimately feels a bit insubstan- 
tial, but that it seems to be the dregs of 
Richter’s talent. 
In fact, most of the contempo- 
rary work in “New on View” feels 
like the dregs of modern art. Take, 


_ for example, Richard Gober’s “Un- 


titled” (2000), one of the more for- 
gettable works from _ the 
“BodySpace” exhibit. The crayon 
lithograph is comprised of a black 
line drawing on white paper of a 
hand outstretched in the insinua- 
tion of a sink basin with the drain- 


pipe penetrating the center of the 


palm. Then there is “Without Title 
(60 Minute Drawing)” (1999) by 


Vv 


i’ 


William Anastasi. To create the 
piece, Anastasitooka stick of graph- 
ite while blindfolded and drew 
straight lines out from the center to 
create a drawing that looks like a 
large fuzzy mold. The largest con- 
temporary acquisition is probably 
Rachel Harrison’s “Sunday Morn- 
ing” (2001), which seems to be an 
outhouse-like structure created of 
pink-painted wood panels crudely 
nailed together. On one side of the 
outhouse is a framed photograph of 
two older men ona black and white 
television set covering their mouths 
as if in surprise, with German sub- 
titles beneath them. A fancy brass 
door handle is attached to the op- 
posite side. 

What, some viewers may won- 
der, is the meaning of all this? 

In relation to “Without Title” 
and “Sunday Morning,” elaborate 
write-ups are provided beside the 
works to explain their meanings; 
and yet the explanations feel like an 
attempt to convince the viewer of a 
significance that cannot possibly be 
discerned from observing the art. 
This seems evidence of a larger 
problem occurring among the cu- 
ratorial choices made with these ac- 
quisitions: that there is more of an 
emphasis on the academia and the 
conceptualism expressed in the 
works rather than a sense of aes- 
thetic fulfillment, taking away 
much, if not all, viewing pleasure. 
That’s not to say there aren’t a few 
redeeming works in the contempo- 
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rary section; close to a doorway 
hangs a Cindy Sherman photo- 
graph, “Untitled Film Still #84A” 
(1978), akitchen scene of stunning 
black and white contrasts portray- 
ing an irritated woman bending to 
pick up a busted grocery bag. 

One of the more enjoyable galler- 
ies of the exhibit wasa smaller, darker 
space of smaller paintings; prints, and 
photos. The collection is a simple but 
nicely planned group of bland but 
solid pieces, 
such as 
Ellsworth 
Kelly’s self- 
explanatory 
ink and col- 
I ae Baeety, 
“Brushstrokes 
Cut into 
Twenty- 
Swewveen 
Squares and 
Arranged by 
Chance’ 
(1951). The 
last two 
rooms of the 
exhibit are 
devoted to 
older works 
and tribal ar- 
tifacts, re- 
spectively. 
One of the 
names I 
readily recog- 
nized among 
the older 


works was Mary Cassatt. Her work 
featured is “Mrs. Cassatt and Lydiain 
the Library” (1882), a somber, dark- 
gray etching and aquatint ofa mother 
and daughter reading by lamplight 
— like the Richter, atypical of the 
rich style for which Cassatt is recog- 
nized in the history of art. (In the 
latter’s case, an exuberant, colorful 
brand of impressionism.) 

By the end of the exhibition, I 
was left with an empty, frustrated 
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RAPHAEL SCHWEBER- 
The Baltimore Museum of Art is featuring its new acquisitions. bas KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
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feeling. I think that the BMA could 
really establish itself as an impot- 
tant institution of art in America, 
or at least on the east coast, but with 
the continuation of these types of ex- 
hibits and, more importantly, acqui- 
sitions, it seems to be going nowhere. 
By filling the museum’s permanent 
spaces with works of an overly aca- 
demic or esoteric nature, it is squeez- 
ing outroom for more profound, evo- 
lutionary creativity to occur. 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Arles: (MARCH 21-ApriL 19) 


past week, waiting for a warrant. 
Taurus: (ApriL 20-May 20) 
To err is human, to forgive will re- 


body your roomie hid in your bed. 
Gemini: (May 21-JuNE 20) 


notsaying that! sawthemattherange 
with a new .45, but, well, yes I am. 


Cancer: (JUNE 21-Juty 22) 


you're evicted from your place and 
told that you have a week to live. 


Leo: (JuLy 23-Aucust 22) 


vice, foreign languages, S&M and 
designer drugs. 


Virco: (AuGusT 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 


start dating non-English speakers. 
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LiBRA: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Oh, the places you'll go this week! I ...and for you Libras, I suggest that you 
don’t want to ruin the surprise, but change your symbol from the scales to 
Feds have been trailing you for the something cooler, like a lightning bolt. 
Can youtakea vote on that or something? 

Scorpio: (OcTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

Be happy that this week you will get a 
quire overlooking the urine on your good night’s sleep for seven days ina row. 
floor, the $200 phone sex bill and the Itmaybe rare at JHU, butatthe ICU, they 
don’t make you get up at 8 a.m. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Bea little more careful about waking Entertained by Celebrity Boxing? Enjoy 
your neighbors in the future — I’m reading FHM or YM Despite the fact that 


yourepresent the rot thatis eating away at 
America, you will win money this week. 


ing, you will wonder why you never ex- 
pected that the one girl at the Hippo was 
actually a man. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
A good excuse to get out and live a Bythetimeyou wakeup on Sundaymorn- 
little will come on Thursday, when : 


‘ AQUARIUS: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Freshman year is a good time to try Frat boys are like a box of chocolates — 
new things, suchas community ser- theexteriorisalwaysmoreappealing than 


what's inside, especially the ones filled 
with orange preserves. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Again and again, you seem to be & Parties come and go, but one thing stays 
screwing up relationships. A read- the same: you will never get any tail atany 
ing of the stars suggests that you shindig if you show up wearing that “free 


Zacarias Moussaui” t-shirt. 
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Across 
: er activi 81. female name 30. organ 
BY JAMES HAWKINS | 5) ammer activity eee Aor etieaion 
9. dog food brand 84. false 34. JHU bldg 
13. learning place 85. _ lake Fr. 36. ugly animal 
18. money machines 87. freshmen 39. wash hair 
19. skating event 88. _ fors 40. law 
21. amour 89.  beenseen onim 42. humans 
22. marshes 91. West. st. 43. drive lots mi. 
23. library books 92. Broadway play 44. small bill 
< 4. summer’s feel 96. res. 45. studying hard 
\d 2 i} Ab TH E Dorl rm Ng ms holes , 97. grasp 47. put f a of a paper 
| . . Mr. Ed’s food 99. cheer 50. most out 
ETON ATo "4 INS 4 A LL ED A FTE Q. ie summer shoes 100. Gore 52. sleeping cheap 
i > & 31. housing list 101. bedtime noise 53. butter substitute 
HE G ot TIRE ) OF THE Sh PbaAn 33. movie pits abbr. 103. Hi citron 54. fake 
ra 35. introuble 105. upe 59. uncle 
DART B OAD i 37. quick internets 107. totally soak 65. unhappy 
38. September 21 111. plane stat 66. bad 
41. row 112. end ofa list 67. song syllables 
44. from 113. snake sounds 68. Union Memorial tools 
46. tenant abbr. 114. Sherlock was one 69. see 53 down 
48. D-level dwellers 115. fake ids change this 71. chews 
49. vacation spot 116. _ positive answers ' 74. ghetto sib 
51. homeless Down 76. popular contraction 
55. sophomore year 1. Gets to Inner Harbor 79. Blockbuster requires 
56. plant some 2. isles 80. dark 
57. bacteria De Cambells motto | 81. next to 
58. feet extensions 4. gets one’s attention 83. blue jay MDs 
60. music holder oh day Sp. 86. closes 
61. IT profession 6. Damon or Pitt 90. song 
62. title ii hold ups 91. excited 
63. employs 8. get lost 92. competes 
64. — finally i) chimp 93. — sizes 
66. Shea diamond 10. not first 94. dead Fr, 
68. comparison 1}; gets money — 95. build 
69. degree after n La part of appetizer 98. CCC-XLVII — 
70. NY mother Ns} happens to Econ 99. okays ; 
71. crazy fonts 14. cut 102. wind dir. 
72. try 15. type of file 103. former dictator 
73. cheats 16. close 104. care Fr. 
75. phone 17. last yr students 106. nope 
77. — fats 20. guess 108. smart JHU program 
78. NBC show as blackened 109. giggle syllable 
79, comes back to school 27, midwestcity 110. long time \ ’ 
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Rusted Root and Linda 
Chavez come to Hopkins 


_ First HOP concert of the year scheduled for this Sunday night 
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| BY MICHELLE FIKS 
THE JoHNs Hopxins News-Letter 


Hey, Hopkins, are you ready 
| toforan awesome time this week- 
end? This Sunday, Volkswagen 
will stage a festival on the beach 
with DJ scratching lessons, new 
music and interactive games. 
Then at 7:00 p.m., the Hopkins 
Organization for Program- 
| ming proudly welcomes 
RustedRoot and local Baltimore 
| band 8cinema to our campus, 
where they will bring down the 
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house in Shriver Hall. 
Doughty, formerly of Soul Cough- 
ing, will help 
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Mike 


make the 
concert one that 
you don't want 
to miss. Come 
out during the 
day to enjoy the 
festival and then 
rock to Rusted 
Root at night 
this Sunday, in 
Shriver. In a 
press release, 
Michael 
Glabicki, the 
lead vocalist, guitarist and 
songwriter for Rusted Root stated, 
“A song is an organism that has a 
history and has different meanings 
to many different people. Those 
people attach themselves to this or- 
ganism and because of that, it's a 
ritual, a way to jointly go places.” 

The members of Rusted Root in- 
clude Glabicki on vocals and gui- 
tar, Jenn Wertz on vocals, guitar 
and percussion, Liz Berlin on vo- 








Thursday, Sept. 12 


ON CAMPUS 


9:30 a.m. - 10:30 a.m. Biophysics 


’ Lecture: Hear faculty member 


Carolyn A. Fitch give a talk entitled 
“Thesis Defense: Computational 
Studies of Molecular Determinants 
of pKa Values and Electrostatic Con- 
tributions to Stability in Proteins.” 
The lecture will be given in Mudd 
100. For more information, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu. 


3:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Vortex Crys- 
tals: Welcome guest speaker Hassan 
Aref from the University of Illinois- 
Urbana as he lectures on mechani- 
cal engineering in Maryland 110. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
8534. 


4:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. DNA and Biol- 
ogy: Listen as guest speaker Dr. Wil- 
liam Reznikoff from the University 
of Wisconsin delivers a lecture on the 
TN5 synaptic complex in Mudd 100. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
7330. 


5:00 p.m. Video Production: Sound | 


and Lighting for Digital Video. Visit 
the Digital Media Center for a free 
workshop about sound and lighting 
production. 


5:30 p.m. Public Health Students Fo- 
rum BBQ: Come join a BBQ with 
students majoring in Public Health. 
The BBQ islocated in the AMRIBBQ 
pit. For more information, e-mail 
Anjali at spaz820@hotmail.com. 


7:00 p.m. Alpha Phi Omega Rush 
Event. Join Hopkins’ coed service fra- 
ternity for a BBQ behind AMRI. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~aphio. 


7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Field Hockey: 
Hopkins Blue Jays take on College of 
New Jersey. Located on Homewood 
Field. 


8:00 - 10:15 p.m., 10:30 p.m. - 11:59 
p.m. Weekend Wonderflixs: Enjoy 
double your dose of Spiderman while 
watching from Shriver Auditorium’s 
gigantic screen. At $3, it is cheaper 
than any movie ticket! For more in- 
formation, visit http://www.jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. HOPSFA Scavenger Hunt: 
The Hopkins science fiction club will 
greetnew members today in the lobby 
of Levering for a scavenger hunt. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.geocities.com/hopsfa. 


Pike Loves New York: Pike will be sell- 
ing “I Love NY” t-shirts for $10, with 
proceeds benefiting the September 11 


_ OFF CAMPUS 


6:00) m,~8;00p.m. “Sequined Sur- 
ces” Take arp to Haiti and lave 


os ae 









your passport at home, Visit Towson 
University’s Holtzman’s Art Gallery 
to see voodoo flags and other artwork 
native to Haiti. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-704-2787. 


7:00 p.m. Art at Hand: Towson Uni- 
versity presents artist Bruce Metcalf 
as he lectures on the relationship 
between the hand, artand the mind. 
For more information, call 410-704- 
2787. 


8:00 p.m. Doug Varone and Danc- 
ers: Join the dance troupe as they 
perform in the University of 
Maryland’s Clarice Smith Perform- 
ing Arts Center. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-405-2787. 





Friday, Sept. 13 


ON CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Early Films 
Screening: Watch Lumiere Brothers 


cals, guitar and percussion, Jim 
Donovan on vocals, drums and per- 
cussion, Patrick Norman on bass, 
guitar and percussion and John 
Buynak on electric guitar, percus- 
sion and flute. 

Rusted Root is currently in the 
middleof their Fall 2002 Volkswagen 
Music Ed Tour, touring venues that 
include the University of New 
Hampshire, Loyola University in Il- 
linois and the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. 





+» 
COURTESY OF JENNIFER SHELLER 


edy routine in Arellano Theater. For 
more information, e-mail Clare at 
ced14@jhu.edu 


Pike Loves New York: Pike will be 
selling “I Love NY” t-shirts for $10, 
with proceeds benefiting the Septem- 
ber 11 fund. Get yourt-shirtin Lever- 
ing at lunchtime and at Wolman and 
Terrace during dinner. 


OFF CAMPUS 


7:00 p.m. Ghostwalk: Prepare to be 
spookedas you join this walking tour. 
Fell’s Point, which is known for its 
rich, yet at times shady, history, is the 
perfect backdrop for this tour, which 
takes visitors past famous houses and 
scenes from American history. For 
more information, call 410-675-6750. 


7:30 p.m. Town Crier Time! The 
Preservation Society proudly presents 
Jack Trautwein, Baltimore’s veryown 
town crier. Trautwein will recapitu- 
late historic events in Baltimore, in- 
cluding those from the period of 1812- 
1814. Trautwein is scheduled to 





SEPTEMBER 12 To 18 


in Gilman 110. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. Alpha Phi Omega Rush 
Event: Come learn more about 
Hopkins’ only service fraternity as 
you spend the night watching scary 
movies with current members. A per- 
fect way to spend this Friday the 13th. 
Meet in the AMR'I TV room. For 
more information, e-mail David 
Courson at d_courson@jhu.edu. 


7:30 p.m. Intervarsity Christian Fel- 
lowship: At this meeting in 
Mergenthaler 111, members will 
come together for a “House Party.” A 
praise group band and guest speaker 
will also be on hand. Refreshments 
willbe served. For more information, 
call Becky Mercado at 410-516-2978. 


8:00 p.m. Buttered Niblets Per- 
form: Prepare for an evening of 


laughter as you enjoy the Buttered | 
_Niblets perform their sketch com- 


broadcast the news in Fell’s Point 
Market Square. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-746-7494. 


8:00 p.m. Doug Varone and Danc- 
ers: Join the dance troupe as they 
perform in the University of 
Maryland’s Clarice Smith Perform- 
ing Arts Center. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-405-2787. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:15 p.m., 10:30 p.m. - 
11:59 p.m. Weekend Wonderflixs: 
Enjoy double your dose of Spiderman 
while watching from Shriver 
Auditorium’s gigantic screen. At $3, 
it is cheaper than any movie ticket! 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu. 


Student Council Applications: The 
Board of Elections will accept appli- 
cations for students who wish to run 
for Student Council this year. Appli- 
cations are available near the infor- 
mation desk in the Mattin Center and 








MSE opens with speech by former Bush nominee Linda Chavez; 


BYMICHELLE FIKS 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Speaking at the inaugural of the 
2002-2003 Johns Hopkins University 
MSE Symposium, Linda Chavez will 
bring to the stage her views on diver- 
sity in politics. 

Chavez is slated to give a speech at 
the Milton S. Eisenhower Symposium 
on September 17 on the topic, “The 
Melting Pot: The Cultural Assimila- 
tion in Modern America,”Chavez 
became a household name after she 
withdrew her nomination to serve as 
President George W. Bush’s Labor 
Secretary due to allegations that she 
housed illegal immigrants. 

Chavez received her B.A. from the 
University of Colorado, She staged 
an unsuccessful U.S. Senate campaign 
in 1986 and was beaten by Barbara 
Mikulski to represent the state of 
Maryland. She is currently the Presi- 
dent of the Center for Equal Oppor- 
tunity. Chavez served as White House 
Director of Public Liaison in 1985. 

The Center for Equal Opportunity 
lists that “in 1992, [Chavez] was 
elected by the United Nations’ Hu- 
man Rights Commission to serve a 
four-year term as U.S. Expert to the 
U.N. Sub-commission on the Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities.” (Source: 
http://www.ceousa.org/html/ 
staff.html) 

She currently serves as political 
analyst fora TV show, writes for USA 


Today, the Wall Street Journal, and 
the Washington Post. She has also 
appeared on shows including The 
McLaughlin Group and The News 
Hour with Jim Lehrer. (Source: 
www.gopusa.com) 

During her career, Chavez has 
encountered some resistance within 
the Latino community. Even before 
Chavez withdrew her nomination 
as Labor Secretary, “the League of 
United Latin American Citizens 
(LULAC) announced their opposi- 
tion to her nomination... [because] 





COURTESY OF HTTP://MEMBERS.AOL.COM/LOUDOUNTAG/ 


Chavez’s record includes seeking the 

elimination of affirmative action, 

job-training programsand bilingual 

education and pushing for English _ 
as the nation’s official language.” 
(http://www.lulac.org/Issues/Re- _ 
leases/LChavez.html) The LULAC |. 
quotes Chavez as stating to USA | ,, 
Today in 1995, “affirmative action | 
creates problemswith standards and 
increases racial friction. And it’s 
simply not just.” As well as “it is time 
to end government-mandated affir- 
mative action, nottrytomendit” | 








are due today! For more information, 
e-mail Judy at tomkins@jhu.edu or 
Mary at MaryK@jhu.edu. 





Saturday, Sept. 14 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. “Freshman 
One Act” Auditions: Come audition 
to be a part of the Freshman One 
Acts. Auditions will be held in the 
Arellano Theater. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail Leah at LRM@jhu.edu. 


12:30 p.m. Hindu Student Council 


Picnic: Join the HSC as they wel- - 


come new members with a picnic 
and a game of Frisbee on the Engi- 
neering quad. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail Neeraj Modi at 
neeraj.modi@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:15 p.m., 10:30 p.m. - 
11:59 p.m. Weekend Wonderflixs: 
Enjoy double your dose of Spiderman 
while watching from Shriver 
Auditorium’s gigantic screen. At $3, 
it is cheaper than any movie ticket. 
For more information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu. 


OFF CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. Maritime History Tour: 
Learn about Baltimore’s bustling 
seaside community in the 18th cen- 
tury as you engage ina walking tour, 
led by Baltimore historian Geoffrey 
Footner. For more information, call 
410-675-6750. 


7:30 p.m. Town Crier Time: The 
Preservation Society proudly presents 
Jack Trautwein, Baltimore’s very own 
town crier. Trautwein will recapitu- 
late historic events in Baltimore, in- 
cluding those from the period of 1812- 
1814. Trautwein is scheduled to 
broadcast the news in Fell’s Point 
Market Square. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-746-7494. 


8:00 p.m. National Chamber Or- 
chestra Piano Recital Series: 
Queen Elizabeth International 
Competition award winning pianist 
Brian Ganz will perform pieces by 
Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Chopin. Located at the 


-F. Scott Fitzgerald Theater in 


Rockville, MD. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-762-8580. 





Sunday, Sept. 15 


ON CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. Hindu Student Council 
Prayer: Join the HSC for aarthi and 
religious prayers in the basement of 
the IFC. For more information, e- 
mail Neeraj Modi at 
neeraj.modi@jhu.edu. 





3:30 p.m. Buttered Niblets Audi- 
tions: Show them how good you 
really are. Try out for Hopkins’ 
sketch comedy troupe today in the 
Arellano Theater. For more infor- 
mation, email Clare at 


ced14@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. Intro to Study 
of Film. Watch a screening of The 
General in the Large AV room of 
MSEL. Sponsored by Film and Me- 
dia Studies. For more information, 


e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. Rusted Root Rocks JHU! 
Musiclovers prepare as Rusted Root 
invades the Hopkins campus witha 
performance in Shriver Hall. The 
opening act is scheduled to be Mike 
Doughty, former lead singer of Soul 
Coughing. For more information, 


see Spotlight. 


7:00 p.m. Yom Kippur Services: 
Conservative services will be held 
in the Glass Pavilion in Levering 
while Reform services will be in the 
Interfaith Center. For more infor- 
mation, call Rabbi Joe Menashe at 





410-516-0333. 
OFF CAMPUS 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Baltimore _, 
Farmers’ Market. Sample fresh fruits, 
vegetables, breads, smoked meats, | 
cheeses, crafts and plants at ~ 
Maryland’s best and largest farmers’ 

market. For more information, call ~ 
410-837-4636. : 


3:00 - 5:00 p.m. Rain Forest Art: Tour 
this exhibit dealing with the destruc- 
tion ofrainforests and discoverjusthow 
much the world stands to lose if we _ 
continue to allow the destruction of ’ 
rainforests. For more information, call « 
410-704-2787. ; 


7:30 p.m. Town Crier Time: The Prés- ~ 
ervation Society proudly presents Jack 
Trautwein, Baltimore’s very own town *' 
crier. Trautwein will recapitulate his- 
toric events in Baltimore, including “ 
those from the period of 1812-1814. 
Trautwein is scheduled to broadcast : 
the news in Fell’s Point Market Square. » 
For more information, call 410-746- 
7494. a 


‘ 


NIGHTLIFE 





CLUBS 


8x10, 8-10 East Cross St., 410-625-2000 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 
Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 _ 
Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 
Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 — 
’ Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800. . . 
Club Fusion, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 eas : 


Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St.,410-558-1889 4 oe 
Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 ue a. 
Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 


Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 ae] 
‘Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 Brees 
Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 
Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., 410-662-0069 Rune 
Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St., 410-783-9004 se pee he ay iA te | 





Rec Room, 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 


Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669-9500 pene 


"The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St, 410-244-6000 


Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886. 


‘Wyatt’s, 1614 Bastern Av. 410-732-8656 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., 410-752-4189 


~2e2a, 


fs 
¢ 





Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., 410-665-8600 ve a oa 


Winchester’s Comedy Club, 102 Water St., 410-576-8558 i 
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Monday, Sept. 16 


GV —— ee 


ON CAMPUS 


9:30a.m. Yom Kippur Services: Con- 
servative services will be held in the 
Glass Pavilion in Levering while Re- 
form services will be in the Interfaith 
Center. For more information, call 
Rabbi Joe Menashe at 410-516-0333. 


5:00 p.m. Alpha Phi Omega Rush 
Event. Join Hopkins’ coed service fra- 
ternity foran information sessionand 
snacks at Charles Village Pub. They 
will be meeting at MSEL, in front of 
the beach, before heading off to CVP. 
For more information, e-mail David 
Courson at d_courson@jhu.edu. 


5:00 p.m. —7:30 p.m. Gangster Films. 
Watch a screening of The Public En- 
emy in Gilman 110. Sponsored by 
Film & Media Studies. For more in- 
formation, e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. JHU Justice: Today marks 
the first meeting of the JHU Justice 
club. If you are anti-globalization, 
anti-Sodexho and pro veganism, this 
isthe club for you. Meet the members 
and enjoy free food in the AMRITV 
room. For more information, visit 
http://www. geocities.com/jhujustice. 


8:00 p.m. DSAGA meeting: Attend 
the first meeting of the year of 
Hopkins’ Diverse Sexuality and Gen- 
der Alliance club. The meeting will 
take place in Mattin 162. For more 
information, e-mail Amanda Corby 
at amandac@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Students for Environmen- 
tal Action: Find out what the SEA’s 
views are at their first meeting of the 
year in the AMR I Multipurpose 
room. For more information, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu/~sea. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. The 400 Blows: 
Join the Film & Media Studies De- 
partmentas theyscreen Les 400 Coups 
(The 400 Blows) in Gilman 110. For 
more information, e-mail 
film@jhu.edu . 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Rain Forest 
Art: Tour this exhibit dealing with 
the destruction of rainforests and dis- 
cover just how much the world stands 
to lose if we continue to allow the 
destruction of rainforests. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


7:30 p.m. “Films about Films:” 
Towson University’s Film and Video 
Society invites guests to join them in 
screening the film The Last Tycoon. A 
discussion on the film, led by Bill 
Horne, will follow the screening. For 
more information, call 410-704-2787. 





Tuesday, Sept. 17 


ON CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. The Baltimore 
Senior Alumni Program Luncheon 
& Lecture. Join guest lecturer Prof. 
Maynardas he discusses that many of 
America’s beliefs are myth, such as 
that the porch is an American cre- 
ation and that the Greek Revival sup- 
ported the cause of slavery. For more 
information, e-mail jrubin@jhu.edu. 


4:30p.m.~7:00 p.m. Kiss Me Deadly: 
Join the Film & Media Studies De- 
partment as they screen the film Kiss 
Me Deadly in Gilman 110. For more 
information, e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. Barnstormers General 





Assembly: Come to the Arellano 
Theater to meet the Executive Board 
behind the JHU Barnstormers! Find 
out how to become a member of 
Hopkins oldest theater troupe. For 
more information, e-mail Leah at 
LRM@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. Circle K: Join Hopkins’ 
volunteer club for their first meeting 
of the year in Mattin 160. For more 
information, e-mail Peter at 
mrsophisticated@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. Linda Chavez at JHU: 
Welcome Chavez, president of the 
Center for Equal Opportunity, as she 
speaks at the inaugural of the 2002- 
2003 Johns Hopkins University MSE 
Symposium. Chavezis slated to speak 
in Shriver Hall. For more informa- 
tion, see spotlight. 


9:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Club Lacrosse 
Practice: This is your chance to prac- 
tice with the JHU women’s club La- 
crosse team on Homewood Field. For 
more information, e-mail Stephanie 
Martin at smartin@jhu.edu or Katie 
Ruocco at kruocco@jhu.edu.. 


OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Rain Forest 
Art: Tour this exhibit dealing with 
the destruction of rainforests and dis- 
cover just how much the world stands 
to lose if we continue to allow the 
destruction of rainforests. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 





Wednesday, Sept. 18 


ON CAMPUS 


4:30 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. Field Hockey: 
Hopkins Blue Jays take on Salisbury. 
Located on Homewood Field. 


5:00 p.m. ACM Meeting: Come to 
the first meeting of the Association of 
Computing Machinery. ACM is the 
student chapter of the national orga- 
nization. Members discuss comput- 
ers, UNIX, the Internet and conduct 
a yearly programming contest. The 
meeting will be located in Shaffer 301. 
For more information, e-mail 
info@acm.jhu.edu. 


6:00 p.m. Alpha Phi Omega Rush 
Event: Join the brothers of this ser- 
vice fraternity for root beer floats and 
information on how to join. The 
brothers will meet in the AMR I mul- 
tipurpose room. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail David Courson at 
d_courson@jhu.edu. 


6:00 p.m Ballroom Dancing: Join the 
Ballroom Dancing club for their first 
meeting, where students of all levels 
can learn how to swing. Classes are 
available for beginning and interme- 
diate levels. The club will meet in the 
Glass Pavilion. For more informa- 


tion, e-mail Crissy at 
rosa629@yahoo.com.. 
OFF CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Rain Forest 
Art: Tour this exhibit dealing with 
the destruction of rainforests and dis- 
cover just how much the world stands 
to lose if we continue to allow the 
destruction of rainforests. For more 
information, call 410-704-2787. 


7:30 p.m. Town Crier Time The Pres- 
ervation Society proudly presents 
Jack Trautwein, Baltimore’s very own 
town crier. Trautwein will recapitu- 
late historic events in Baltimore, in- 
cluding those from the period of 1812- 
1814. For more information, call 
410-746-7494. 
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By EVAN PEREZ 
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PURN YOUR ENERGY AROUNDsil 


DO A 180. 
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THE SAC FAIR PHOTO 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558), 
Win $10 worth of munchies. 
Must redeem within 30 days. 
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LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Above: George Washington University senior C. J. Chang impresses the crowd as he kicks a piece of fruit of Hopkins junior Jun Pyon’s head for 
a Hopkins Olympic Taekwondo demonstration. What type of produce is shown exploding in the above picture? 

Below: Club hockey prepares for a group photo. Name four club sports other than hockey. 

Below right: News-Letter editors hawk their wares: last week’s issue, the Cover Letter. According to the article, what is the name of the woman 
amorously embracing the Baltimore City cop on the cover? Where and when was the photo taken? Bonus: Who are the editors in this photo? 

Center right: Seniors Anthony Dellureficio, Justine Olin and Jill Rafson promote Witness Theater. Which scandal-plagued celebrity was also 
promoting Witness? 

Upper right: These are the Hopkins cheerleaders (sophomore Kim Phelan with juniors Amy Newell and Lindsay Allen). At Hopkins, they don’t 
just cheer for football, but for our big spring sport. What sport is this, how far did the team goin the NCAA tournament, and where was the final 
game held? 

As always, submit your answers to news.letter@jhu.edu by 5 p.m. on Tuesday (Sept. 17). Would you like to write a quiz? We’re looking foranew 
Quiz Master. E-mail news.letter@jhu.edu for more information. 
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BOTTOM AND RIGHT-COLUMN PHOTOS BY RAPHAEL SCHWEBER-KOREN/NEWS-LETTER 
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EXPOSURE 
By Nina LopaTINA 
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